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" Tbc stud; of tbem is worlh much lime niu 
for the; are the very joints and lignluresof llie ]i 
and to have the right use and play of these ir 
of a native air and grace, is really a nioi 
accomplish me at thao an extensive acquaiotancJ 
vocabnlar]', or a. knunlcdge of aiognJar and r 
in wliich certain words are used." 

De/^,, of 
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iVCH an acquaintance with the nature of 

MnHpfi as will enable us to' determine, 

• the Indicative or the 

employed, has always 

result of much study 






** 'Uiit? ^'^'"^ errors in the use 

ises, even in the exer- 
TlS&^'VT^ni^^^^^fcils, daily yield much 
inct>nvenience to teachers, and occupy a 
large portion of their time. The- finished 
productions of eminent scholars are not 
free from errors of the same description. 
The first sentence and other passages of 
Dr. Lowth's elegant Treatise on the Poetry 
of the Hebrews, present examples to sup^ 
port the last assertion. 
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Accordingly, much attention has, by 
distinguished critics, been directed to the 
principles by \yhich the use of the Sub- 
junctive Mode is regulated. And though, 
in some cases, a proper discrimination in 
the employment of the modes involves 
considerations of great nicety ; yet, many 
useful rules have been elicited, which 
tend to discover the principles on which 
such discrimination depends. The learned 
author of the ^* Defence of Oxford," and 
the celebrated Dr. Parr, have deemed tliis 
subject not unworthy of their researches, 
or of their writings. Dr. Crombie has 
given some useful and systematic rules. 
To the " Defence," I am especially in- 
debted for many articles in the following 
pages. 

That these discoveries should be in- 
troduced into Elementary works, is as 
reasonable as it is^ that the sooner diffi- 




culties are removed, the b^ter : uot only 
because they belong to that part of Gram- 
mar which treats of the distinction between 
the Modes ; but that, without an acquain- 
tance with them, two members of a sen- 
tence, unless independent of each other, 
cannot be written correctly. 

In fact, the length of time expended 
in learning, and the consequent labor in 
teaching, how to connect the members 
OF A Period, would, as I think, be con- 
siderably shortened by fully teaching, in an 
early stage, the discriminative use of the 
Modes. Too often, while the learner is 
reprimanded for neglecting some Rule of 
Syntax, of unfrequent occurrence. Errors 
in the use of the Modes, as he has no 
certain rules for his guidance, are naturally 
excused for the present ; and the real 
sources from which they spring left to be 

discovered by that insight into the language 

B 2 
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which is iiis|)nsibly gained by long fisimi* 
liarity with Authors. ^ 

But, surely, the proper use of the 
Modes should be taught before those con- 
structions which are comparatively rare. 
Should ^t a child, or a student, be taught 
to translate such sentences as, ^^ 1 know 
where he is," before he should write exer- 
cises on such rules as, *^ When the Rela- 
tive is placed between two nominatives of 
different genders it sometimes agrees with 
the latter?" Exercises, to a Beginner, 
on such rules as this, serve only to obscure 
his ideas of a relative, and to perplex him. 
Besides, we may read many pages of Cicero 
without meeting with this construction ; 
while, unacquainted with the rules in the 
present publication, we shall understand 
few lines of any classic author. In some 
single pages of Cicero, I believe examples 
occur of all, or nearly all, the Rules in 
this Book. 




Yet common Exercise-books aboand 
with Rules of Rare Application; and 
which, for some time at least after beginning 
io learn Latin, have better be^ considered 
rather as anomalies in the langiaage, than 
as calculated to display its regular struc- 
tiure. When we consider the number of 
these rules, and the consequent shortness 
of the exercises on each of them, we can 
hardly be surprised that next to nothing 
is remembered. Yet, after these, Instrucr 
tions and Exercises are sometimes given 
on the Structure of Periods and Elegance 
of Style ; without previously teaching, ex- 
cept in a loose way, the manner in which 
the m^oibers of periods are connected, 
andt^e influence which the Adverbs, Con- 
junctions, and Pronouns, used for this pur- 
pose, exert on the Modes of the members 
which are dependent or subordinate. 

B 3 
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Having experienced the want of such 
rules being printed in a convenient form, 
and the trouble of impressing them on the 
memory by oral instruction, frequent and 
repeated, and after all in many cases not 
successful ; and considering them as sub- 
jects with which the learner should be 
femiliar before he is far advanced ; I have 
arranged them, with examples, so as to 
serve for a Second Book^ of Exercises. 
The translations of the passages of the 
Classics, which are all newly selected, 
chiefly froin the writings of Cicero, gene- 
rally admit of being literally re-translated 
into the original : as the primitive mean- 
ing of the Latin words have been adhered 
to, wher^ they could conveniently be pre- 
served; so that the pupil, after he has 
written the exercises, may be accustomed 
to turn the passages into Latin with the 
4)Ook in his hand. To give a tolerable 
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English sentence for a correspauding Latin 
period, is not so good a proof of oiir 
knowledge of the languages, as translating 
welt into Latin. 

In c<Hiclnsion, I would advise Junior 
Teachers to be careful to interrogate their 
pupils on the difference which would take 
place in the signification of every sentence, 
if, for the Subjunctive Verb, the Indicative 
were substituted, and vice versa. For 
their use, is prepared a Key, which con- 
tains the original passages from which 
the exercises are translated. 

Any remarks or suggestions which 
may lead to the improvement of this work 
will be thankfully received. In the mean 
time, if it shall have diminished the labor 
of Teachers and accelerated the progress 
of 'Learners, I shall be satisfied^ I must 



/ 
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now close a Preface, for the tength of 
which the novelty of my plan is my 
apology. 

Felsted School, Essexy 
May 1, 1830. 




REMARKS AND EXERCISES. 




XHV&ODVCVZOHi 



IT is required that the Learner, before 
his entrance on the following Exercises, 
be acquainted with those rules of Concord 
and Grovemment which are of most fre- 
quent occurrence; but not that he be 
familiar with those less usual constructions 
which may, at least' for the present, be 
regarded rather as Exceptions to the ge- 
neral structure of the language, than as 
constituting foundations for Primary Rules. 
Most of those which are necessary may 
be selected from almost any grammar or 
.book of exercises. They arb all stated 
clearly, concisely, and in English, in the 
Charterhouse Grammar. If he understands 
the examples set forth in that Introduction, 
his progress has been sufficient to qualify 
him for commencing these exercises. 
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Befell we proceed to the main: topic 
of the Title-page, it Ivill be proper tp 
■endeavor to gain the power of discriminat- 
ing in some cases which are too frequently 
passed over superficially ; which are of 
continual occurrence ; and, without a 
complete understanding of which, scarcely 
a single exercise can be written without 
serious errors. 

On distinguishing between the Tenses^, 

The Tenses or Times speak of an action, 
either as 

rat the present time • Present 

Presents at sonae passed time . Imperfect 

' (at some future time • Future 
or 

fat the present time. . Perfect 

Passed \ at some passed time . Pluperfect 

(.at some future time . Future Perfect 



• 



Examples. 

Pueri Spartiatae non ingemiscunt^ 
Scribebam banc epistolam. 
Doloremne Sapiens extimescet ? 
Adolescentium greges Lacedsemoue vidimus. 
Legeram apud Ciceronem« 
Cum vecerit ipse* 



f 
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But the Imperfect and the Perfect re- 
quire more examples to illustrate their use 
md to explain the distinction between 
them. 

Mark the Definitions : 

The Imperfect speaks of an action as 
Present at some Passed time ; 

The Perfect speaks of an action as Passed 
at the Present time. 

JScrihebamy I wrote, Or was writing, at 
some known or specified time passed. 

Vidimus J We saw or have seen ; an ac- 
tion which is described merely as passed 
at the present time. 

Let us explain the difference more fully 
by another example : 

He died without restoring what he stole. 

That is, He died and restored not ; or, he 
died and did not restore what he stole. 

To find whether the Imperfect or Perfect 
must be used, we.ipay ask. 

Is he said, at any time specified, to 
have been in the act of dying ? 




IT 

Is it meaned that at the time of his death 
he was not in the act of restoring ? 

Was he at the moment of his death in 
the act of stealing? 

He is described, merely as having died 
at some passed time — ^not as being at any. 
particular time in the act of dying;— as 
not having restored at any time passed — 
not referring to the time of his dying, the 
only time of which an idea is conveyed 
in the sentence ; — nor is he described as 
being at this time in the act of stealing. 
All^ the verbs therefore must be in the 
Perfect Tense •* 

In the like manner, ^^ Caesar defeated 
Pompey," " Crassus killed himself," *' I 
read Plato," (passed time), as they do not 
express the existence of an action at any 
specified time, but merely that the facts 
mentioned are passed, must be translated 
by the Perfect Tense. 

But if " I read Plato when at York," 
mean, that when at York I was in the 

* To express that he had stolen previous to his death, 
the Pluperfect mast be used ; but as that exactness is not 
in this place necessary, the Perfect is used. 
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action or habit of amusing myself by read- 
ing Plato ; ** I read" must be translated 
by the Imperfect Tense. 

In fact, as the Imperfect, or Preterpre- 
sent Tense, as it might with propriety be 
called, expresses the presence of an action 
at some time passed, it will necessarily 
partake of the nature of the Present Tense i 
that is, it will denote the continuance or 
habit of an action, ill the same manner 
as the present is said, by its nature, not 
to be limited to a point of time. Hence 
all expressions which detiote continuance 
or repetition will be translated by the 
Imperfect Tense. 

Example. 
Socrates said^ or used to say, Socrates dicebat^ 
Study another example: 

** In your letlfer I received all tb^ news f ex- 
pected." 

When did he receive the news? At 
some passed time: — but he is not men- 
tioned as being, at any time in the act of 
receiving the newa 
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Is ** expected" the same tense as " re- 
ceived?" I expected, or was continuing 
in expectation of the news, at that time 
when I have received the letter. 

In. the sentences " Music florished in 
Greece and all the Greeks learned it." 
** Themistocles opposed by saying," of 
" and said," we shall in the same manner 
and with a little attention, see that the 
former verb is in the Perfect, and the 
latter in the Preterpresent or Imperfect 
Tense. 

If the learner has attentively studied the 
above examples, he will have no diflSculty 
in translating into Latin the following ex- 
ercise* The words which are in Italics 
are to be omitted, as they are merely ex- 
planatory. 




to 



EXERCISES. 



On the distinction of the Perfect and 
Imperfect Tenses. 

I. Crassus killed himself iivith his own hand. 

2< Caesar transferred the chief authority to himself* 
S. Diogenes ordered that he should be thrown 
forth unburied. 

4. Night broke off that battle by its intervention. 

5. He died^ without restoring to others what he 
stole. 

6. I^ Tbemistocles^ who^ of all the Greeks have 
brought the greatest misfortunes on your noble 
family^ am come to you. 

7* I lately read your fourth book de Finibus. 

8. The Lacedemonians fell with equal courage 
at Thermopylae. 

9. For^ because the enemy was approaching, 
Caesar, according to his custom, led six unincum- 
bered legions. He placed the baggage of the 
whole army in the rear. 

10. Having supposed that the. State would decay 
by its continued peace, he sought on every side a 
cause for raising war. 

II. You requested in the same letter. 
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12. The Greeks were of opinion that the highest 
education consisted in the melody of strings and of 
voices. 

15. I learned from your letter^ all the remaining 
intelligence which I expected. 

14. Musicians florished in Greece ; and all 
learned that science : and those who were not ac- 
quainted with it were not reckoned sufficiently 
polished by instruction. 

15. Our state has produced men such as these 
without number. 

16. Who was king at the time when the law 
allowed^that there should be a king at Rome. 

17. He removed the marble tiles from the temple 
of Juno, to a chapel which he built at Rome. 

18. Whither because Numa frequently intro- 
duced himself without witnesses as if to meet the 
goddess, he consecrated that place to the Camoenae. 

19. For you have accomplished, what you thought 
was very useful to me, and not useless to Caesar' 
himself. 

20. Vexores, king of Egypt, and Tanais, king 
of Scythia, were, indeed, more ancient ; of whom 
the one arrived at last to Pontus, the other as far 
as Egypt : but they waged dbtant, not bordering 
wars, and sought not dominion for themselves but 
glory for their people. 
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Is and Ille. 



Is is the common word for He, merely 
designating the person of whom we are 
writing or discoursing, without conveying 
a notion of any thing peculiar, remarkable, 
or characteristic, as belonging to him. Hie 
includes the latter ideas : — it marks more 
strongly, a person or thing more or less 
remote, known, or distinguished. In or- 
dinary description, if the subject of dis- 
course is not ejTpressed with Emphasis, 
the pronoun of the third person is rendered 
by Is. If another person is introduced he 
is distinguished from the first mentioned, 
by Ille. Hie is used " cum ob eminentiam 
quandam rem omnibus notam praesumi 
volumus." Linacer. 



Example. 

I sent Tiro to meet Dolabella ; h^.will return 
on the Ides. 

He, if it refers to Tiro, must be trans- 
lated by Is ; if to Dolabella, by lUe. 
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Suppose it were required to translate 
into Latin the following passage : 

*' I ititreat you to send Anneius back as soon as 
possible^ For I understand, that by his (1) assist- 
ance, great service can be rendered to myself and to 
the state. Had ni>t so important an affair of his(£) 
(that is of this man of whom lam discoursing) been 
in hand, neither, for his own part, would he(3) have 
departed from me, nor vtrould 1 have left him (4) go. 
That, (5) of which I have most earnestly treated with 
you, both personally and by letter, I ask it (6) now 
again and again/' 

(1.) Anneius is not described as marked 
or .distinguished • His designates the per- 
son of whom we are speaking, and merely 
saves the repetition of his name. 

(2.) His • will here be rendered by the 
same word, and for the same reason. 

(3.) He far his own part, or himself; ipse. 

(4.) Still the same person of whom we 
are discoursing. 

(5.) The subject is changed which is 
denoted by Ille. Even were it not, it might 
have been illud, as a subject well known 
and worthy of diligent care. 
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(6.) But after this new subject is intro- 
duced,, it becomes the r^ular topic of 
discourse; and for what we have just used 
illvd^ we must now use id. Anneius is now 
the remoter: and were he to be introduced 
again by an adjectire pronoun in the same 
letter, he would be distinguished by tile 
at first, after which he would again be- 
come is. 



For a further illustration of the use .of 
these words the reader may turn to Caesar 
de Bello Gallico Lib. 5, Chap. 36: where 
the persons to whom is and ilh refer are 
frequently changed, as the more distant 
becomes the nearer or the chief noun of 
the sentence, and the nearer in idea be- 
comes the more remote. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. I have sent Tiro to meet Dolabella ; he will 
return to me on the Ides. 

2. I wished you to know this^ that you might 
reckon him in the number of Roman citizens. 

' S. Those schemes of ours failed. 

4. Fortune herself, that mistress of human affairs. 

5. Lucius Manlius is an acquaintance of mine. 
This man was of Catina ; but he is made a Roman 
citizen, and a member of the council at Naples ; 
for he was made free of that corporate town. His 
brother lately died at Catina. We think he will 
have no dispute at all about the succession to this 

.inheritance. 

6. For though the tyrant is removed, I see the 
tyranny remains. For those things are now done 
which even he would not have' done, as in the case 
of Clodius ; concerning whom I am sure that he, 
tyrant as he was, would not only not have done 
what has taken place, but would not even have, 
endured it. 

. 7. He certainly is not that quiet man who would 
endure it. -*. 

8". Remember your own word* : do not you re- 
collect that you declared aloud that all was lost, if 
thsit person were buried with pomp ; that indeed 
you said wisely, accordingly you see what have 
sprung from it. ' 
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g. For 1 shall not be deceived in the things 
which can be foreseea, 

- 10. Thb man of whom 1 am discoursing, after 
the battle, betook himself'to a person with' whom 
he was connected, to a Plautius in Bithynia. Caesar 
having seen him there, commanded him to come to 
Rome. He (the former) immediately fell into a 
sickness from which he never recovered. 

We may also giveDumenisl's distinction, 
(though not so satisfactory as might be 
wished), and which, perhaps, had better 
been mentioned before. It will not be 
deemed needless tautology or waste of time 
by those who have had much experience 
in marking the errors of School-exercises. 

** Ille relates to the third person and things not 
yet mentioned, Hac de rhetorica dicta sint, ilia 
vero de philosophia, Dum ilium video pane sum 
Jactus ille. Ille is also used to determine more 
forcibly. Ipsa ilia rerum - humanarum domina 
fortuna. Is i^ said of an absent person or thing. 
Is est, an non ? Fuit oiim quidam seuex mercator, 
navem is fregit apud Andrum insulam. Ter." 

The other acUective pronouns can pre- 
sent little or no difficulty, having, as is 
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most likely, been explained before enter- 
ing ^on the present work. It may, how- 
ever, be of service to recapitulate their 
significations. 

1$, the person of whom we are discoursing. 

Ille, that man who is distinguished as known, 
more or less distant, or not before mentioned. 

Hie, a person present in place, memor}\ or 
thought. 

Iste, of yours, " Hoccine agis an non ? Ego vero 
istud." Do you do what I say or not ? Assuredly 
I do what you say. Iste is sometimes used as a 
word of contempt. 

Ipse, self. 

Sui se, refers to the principal noun in the sen- 
tence, whether it be a name expressed^ or any 
of the abovementioned pronouns. • 



Those sentences of the exercises which 
are long arc not, on that account, to be 
supposed more difficult than those which 
accompany them, a.3 they are divided into 
short members by periods or colons. And 
the translations are sufficiently literal for 
being rendered into Latin from the book 
in the learner's hand. 
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EXERCISE. 

11. I have delivered letters to the carrier for 
Octavius ; I had no conversation with him personally 
(himself)] for I thought those matters of yours 
were not relating to hi$ province* 

12. They say thai; Caesar so expects it of me, as 
not to doubt. For Cornelius has been with me ; I 

mean this Balbus (present in my thoughts) the 

» 

acquaintance of Caesar : this man affirmed that he 
(Casar) would use my counsel and that of Pompey 
in all his affairs, and would exert himself to unite 
Crassus with Pompey. These are the news here. 

13. These are to be said on this side. Now see 
what may be on the other. Nothing has, by our 
leader Pompey, been carried on wisely ; I even add, 
nothing which was not in opposition to my counsel 
and credit. I pass over those ancient grievances, 
namely that it was he who fostered, promoted and 
armed that fellow against the state ; that it was he 
who was the proposer of introducing laws by violence 
and against the omens ; that it was he who took far- 
ther Gaul into alliance ; that he was the son-in-law 
of Casar, that he was augur in adopting Publius 
Clodius ; that he was more anxious for my restora- 
tion than for keeping me back ; he who prolonged 
the time of keeping the province ; that it was he 
who in all things was the helper of the man when 
absent. 
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FIRST PART 



OF 



OF THE 

LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



The only Modes, or manners, io which we make 
an assertion^ are Positively, Negatively and Condi- 
tionally* The first two may be called determinate, 
and are expressed by the Indicative mode ; — the 
other is called indeterminate, and is made by the 
Subjunctive. 

A negation may be considered as an assertion. 
Nescio has the same power of assertion as scio. It 
is not so much the conditional manner of the Action, 
(which is denoted by Adverbs) that we express by 
the Subjunctive Mode, as the conditional manner of 
the Assertion. 

Hypothetical, or Conditional, assertions require 
another conditional member, or antecedent, to com- 
plete the sense. Thus when I say, ' You would 
leave Rome,' the mind of the person addressed is 
held in suspense, till the condition is mentioned on 
which the assertion is made. 

C 
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'' To assert conditionally, the Subjunctive mode 
is used." The condition is generally expressed by 
some conjunction or relative set before it : if not, 
there must be another conditional member in the 
sentence, to complete the proposition. A farther 
explanation of this will be given with the examples 
under the different Rules. 



Of the wordsy may^ can, wouldy should^ Sfc. 

We must observe that the English words may, 
might, can, could, i^c, are not always signs of the 
Subjunctive mode. If I say, * I begged him to stay 
at Rome, but he would depart,' would here ex- 
presses it was his will or determination to depart, 
and the assertion must be expressed by an indepen- 
dent verb. *^ It was for his advantage, but he 
would not leave Rome ;" vx}Uld not, must here be 
rendered by nolo. In the same manner, " You 
should come when you are called" means, that it 
is your duty, or that you are bound to come when 
you are called, and must be rendered by debeo, 
decet, or some word of similar signification. Again, 
' Socrates, when teaching, would say,' means ' used 
to say,' and must be rendered by an indicative verb. 
It is plain we must attend to this distinction wheu 
translating into Latin. 
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Interrogations. 

In Interrogations and Exclamations the Indicative 
Mode is used : as 

Ubi est ? Where is he ? 

Quid vis ? What do you want ? 

Cur id fecisti ? Why have you done it ? 

Quando scribet? When will he write ? 



Dependent Sentences. 

*^ In sentences subjoined to or dependent on 
another sentence, the Subjunctive Mode is used." — 
Charterhouse. Grammar. 

Hence if the above sentences depend on another 
word or sentence, the corresponding tenses of the 
Subjunctive mode must be used instead of est, vis, 
fecisti, and scribet: as 

Scio ubi sit. I know where he is. 

Die mihi quid velis. Tell me what you want. 

Nescio cur id feceris. I know not why you have 
done that: 

Fac me certiorem quando scripturus sis.* In- 
form me when you will write. 

* The Fatare Sabjanctive is expressed by the Present 
Sabjanctive of Sum, and the Future Participle. 

c 2 
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It may be observed, that all the words which thus 
connect dependent words or sentences, are capable 
of being used interrogatively. Such are the fol- 
lowing : 

An, ne, num, ^ whether : Cur, why ; Quando, 
ivhen (not cum) ; Ubi, where ; Utrum, whether ; 
Quare, wherefore ; Quin, for Quid non, why not, 
and some others. 

It may therefore be taken as a general 
rule, that all words, capable of being 
used interrogatively, are proper for being 
placed before dependent sentences, as the 
antecedents of the condition; or to ex- 
press the condition of purpose, relation, 
cause, reason, &c. on which the asser- 
tion which follows in the Subjunctive 
Mode is to be taken. This agrees with 
the following sentence of Linacer : 

Omnia fere quibus aliquid interrogamus, sive 
nomina sint, sive adverbia, interdum nihil quaeruut, 
»ed cum suo verbo aliis subjiciuntur, et eorum tran- 
Nitum excipiunt, fiuntque infinita, ut ' Scio quid 
(Minaro/ ' Dio quid velis ' 
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* An idea of the tfieory of the preceding 
constructions may be acquired by ex- 
amining the following sentences : 

He would write, should he escape ; or^ if he 
should escape, he would write ; 

He would write in that case ; 

He would write then ; 

He would write therefore ; 

He would write on that account, &c. 

We have said, a conditional assertion 
requires some antecedent word or member 
to complete the proposition. The last 
words in the preceding sentences, (which 
are first in order of thought,) by alluding 
to some contingent circumstance, supply 
the place of a conditional member. Of 
course, their corresponding words, * In 
what case,' * when,' * wherefore,' * on 
what account,' &c, will answer the same 
purpose : as ' on what- account would he 
write,' * On condition of what happening 

* The Teaeher, should he think proper, may omit the 
paragraphs marked * at the first reading, or if the pupil 
be very yoong* 
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would he write/ — *He told me why he 
would write' — * He told me he would 
write if he should escape/ or * on condi- 
tion of his escape,' * he told me on what 
account he would write,' all signify * He 
told me the condition of reason, purpose, 
and manner,' &c. on which he would 
write. 



The tenses are to be considered with 
regard to the time of speaking or writing. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Take care (or look) how you act. 

2. Do not wonder why I do the same thing 
again. 

3. Yet ih^X person is uneasy, doubting whether 
he shall comply with Lepta, or weaken his credit 
with Silius. 

4. I know what a pleasant friend you are. 

5. The Immortal Gods know which of the two 
is best : but that no human being knows, I judge 
from probable reasons. 
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6. When I eomprise the mbject in my mind^ I 
discover four causes why old age seems wretched, 

7. Indeed it concerns not Theodorus, whether 
be decays up aloft or on the ground. 

8. I know not where I shall see you. 

9^ I have not yet satisfactorily decided, whether 
our friend Trebatius, a man full of acts of service, 
and most cordially loving both of us, has brought 
me most sorrow or pleasure. 

10. Nothing occurs to me vdiy I should think 
it possible. 

11. I write to you the less frequently, on the 
account that I am not certain where you are, or 
where you will be. 

12. But evidently, I cannot even guess when or 
where I shall see you, unless you write me. 

13. I do not endeavor to recollect from whence 
I have fallen, but from whence I am risen. 

14. See with how disgraceful a death we are 
perishing ; and doubt, if you can, whether that man, 
whether he returns conquered or a conqueror, will 
commit murder. 



1 . He asked me if I thought with him. 

2. Being asked by Crito how he wished to be 
buried, he said. My friends, 1 have taken much 
pains to no purpose. 
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3. I asked him yrhj he hesitated to depart 
thither, where he had already prepared to go. 

4- The Lacedemonians, when Philip threatened 
in a letter that he would hinder all things which 
thej should attempt, enquired whether he would 
also hinder himself firom dying. 

5. From this, learn how excellendy Seneca has 
said. 

6. I enquired of him (the persom of whom we 
are talking) if it pleased him that judges should be 
chosen by the Praetor. 

7. However, this prince himself indeed declared 
how happy be was. 

8. Accordingly he is involved in some settled 
manner and course of life, before he has been able 
to judge what was best. 

9* You inquire how I have conducted myself. 

10. 1 find no fault with you for the frequency 
of your letters ; but most of them merely announced 
to me where you were. 

11. As to what you write, that Africanus thinks 
the business can be terminated by letters, [ wish 
you wrote why you thought so. 
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QuiSf QuANTUs, Qua US 9 Sec. ami other 
Interrogatives Sf Indefinites. 

According to the general principle already laid 
down/ Quis^ Qualis, Quantus, &c. may with pro- 
priety be used to connect one member of a sentence 
wth another on which it depends. Thus: 

Percipite, quoeso, diligenter, quae dicam. Ap- 
prehend diligently, I pray, what I say. 

JNescio qualis sit. / Jcnow not what sort of a 
man he is. 

Pecunia quanta sit ostendit. He shews how much 
the money is.^ 



It may easily be perceived that Quis^ 
quantus, qualis, &c, in the above examples 
are what are usually called Indefinites, 
and not relatives referring to a known an- 

* Remark. — The Interrogative Qais, Quae, Qaid, which 
18 called Indefinite in sach sentences as the preceding, 
must not be confonnded with the relative Qui, qaie, quod. 
Though spelled alike in most cases, they differ essentially 
in their meaning and derivation. The former is derived 
from the Greek word rts, the latter from the. old word ms, 
from which the accusative of the relative was Quum, 
quam, quod, the ablatives quo and queis. In process of 
lime Qaero, quid, qui, and qnibus from qnis wero used for 
ihe cases of Qui. 
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tecedeat. These words are placed after 
the verbs instead of an accusative ; and, 
as they imply a condition, they are, as 
was said before, proper for antecedents of 
conditional assertions, and require a sub- 
junctive verb after them ; and the whole 
clause becomes the complement, that is, 
supplies the place of an accusative after 
the preceding or chief verb of the sen- 
tence. 



EXERCISE. 

1. I have a desire to, know what you are doing. 

2. You will hear from PoUio^ what is transacting 
here. 

3. From this you will easily judge^ how great is 
the scarcity of orators. 

4. You see of what great importance it is to 
neglect nothing. 

5. You, if you think otherwise, will not do wrong, 
if (that you may understand what nobility is) you 
shall attend somewhat diligently to what Atheno- 
dorus says of these things. 

6. Do you think I have forgotten, with what 
speed, as soon as you heard of it, you flew to me to 
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Tarebtum; and i/vhat was your assiduity^ discourse^ 
and encouragement of my mind^ broken down by 
the fear of our common misfortunes ? 

?• I could hardly tell^ how much emulation is 
excited by praises. 

8. But he has made clear, in the case of those 
two famous Pythagoreans, how much he longed for 
those friendships of which he feared the unfaith* 
fulness. 

9> I wish ypu would write to me against what 
day the gardens are posted up^br sale. 

10. Marcus Tullius Cicero bids much health to 
his Terentia. I wrote to Pomponius, later than I 
ought, what seemed good to me to be done. If 
ybii speak with him, you will understand what I 
wish to be done. Concerning the business, and the 
other affairs, I wish you would send a letter to me 
as soon as possible. Constantly take care of your 
health. Farewell. 8th July. 

1 1 . In your last letter also, you show how anxious 
you are about that affair. 

12. Therefore, nothing can enter my thoughts, 
not only why I should hope, but why I should dare 
to wish. 

13. You well know what party in the state, and 
what cause I have defended ; among what men and 
ranks I have stood, and by whom 1 have beep pro- 
tected. 
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Remarks^ introductory to Sentences with 

Subordinate Clauses. 

In a sentence of two members, either 
each clause must express an independent 
fact, (in which case both the verbs will be 
indicative ;) or the fact expressed by one 
clause will be subordinate to that ex- 
pressed by the other. In the latter case, 
the verb of the Subordinate clause will be 
in the Subjunctive. If i say, " When he 
arrived, he thanked the Gods," I state two 
independent facts ; and both Latin verbs 
will be indicative. But if I say, * On his 
having arrived', or *as,' * since* or * because 
he had arrived,' implying that, but for his 
arrival, he would not have thanked the 
Gods, or that his arrival was a condition 
subordinate to his thanking the Gods ; the 
Subjunctive must be employed. The 
former expression may be translated by 
cum venerat, the latter by cum venisset. 
When a fact is fully asserted in the first 
clause, the subordinate verb is not sub- 
joined by an IndefinitOi as hitherto, when 
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the active verb required a complement; 
but by some Relative, or Cdbj unction 
partaking the nature of a relative, and 
implying that it is subordinate to the 
being or occurrence of the circumstance 
expressed by the principal verb. Words 
proper for connecting the clauses or mem- 
bers of the sentence in this case are Ut 
aSf relating to the consequence of the prin- 
cipal expression, and which, combined 
v^rith the Subjunctive verb, is generally 
translated by That ; Cum, or Quum, re- 
lating to circumstance or occasion of the 
principal action ; — Quod, relating to the 
origin ; and some others, as quo to the end 
that, which after all may be considered as 
a relative pronoun : all of which may 
express the condition on which the indica- 
tive assertion takes place. 



I 
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UT, 

With the Subjunctive Mode. 

If the Dependent or Subordinate mem- 
ber of the Sentence mark the purpose or 
object of the Principal member, which is 
generally expressed in English by " that" 
or ** to," or ** to the end that," it may be 
subjoined by Ut^ that ; sometimes by quo, 
** to the end that." For ut non, ne is 
used. 



JExamples. 

Cura ut vir sis. 



^ Quaeso a vobis, ut mihi detis banc veniam. 

Quod, quo facilius argumentis perspicere possitis, 
qua^so, diligenter attendite. 

Fungar enim interpretis munere, ne quis me putet 
fingere. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. In the same letter, you requested that I would 
give them liberty as soon as possible, that they might 
be able to build, without being interrupted by (or 
falling into) the winter. 

2. But it is already time, that I should go away 
from hence to die. You to continue alive. 

3. By which it was effected that Miltiades had 
more influence than his colleagues. 

4. But I write unto you on account that if, by 
chance, it (a letter) is delivered to you, you may 
take care that it be brought back to me, that it may 
not reach His hands. 

5. I will strive therefore that you shall not feel 
the want of my application or diligence. 

6. They instructed many to be- better citizens, 
and more useful in the commonwealth. 

7. And I will not give- occasion for pain of body 
to bring to pass that so great a man should come to 
me in vain. 

8. That man said he wished to pay the money, 
and pressed Mm to take it. Scaptius draws me 
aside again ; and asks me to leave the business in 
that state. 
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g. And J feared this other thing also, which 
would certainly have happened,*— that he would not 
be able to separate from me. 

10. He has been obliged to make great haste, 
that he might sustain no damage in his absence. 

11. But let us hold this opinion — to deem 
nothing an evil which is given t6 all bj nature. 

12. I was not willing to undertake a more serious 
matter, that my letters and persuasions to peace 
might have more influence with him. 

13. In no way therefore is it possible that any 
one can value justice at so high a rate, as to refuse 
np punishment for the sake of maintaining it ; unless 
assent be given to those things which cannot be 
false. 



On translating to and that into Latin. 

.When "that" marks the End, it is 
rendered into Latin by Vt, and the verb 
is of the Subjunctive Mode; if ** that" 
marks the Object, it is omitted, and the 
Verb is Infinitive. Lat. Gram. 

Ex. Atque ut tuum laetissimum diem cum tris- 
tissimo meo conferam, 

Optabilius putas exire ^ patria. 




bw'. 
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To determine in what cases the English 
particles To and That are to be translated 
by the Latin Infinitive^ and in what cases 
by Utj with the subjunctive, requires 
cl^r thinking and close attention, espe- 
cially from those who are not habituated 
to writing Latin. Neglect of this distinc- 
tion, or ignorance of the principle on 
which it rests, is a continual source of 
error in Latin exercises. 

Ut and the Subjunctive will be used to 
translate expressions signifying, Advising, 
Commanding^ Intention, Causing, De- 
creeing, and the conditions of an Agree- 
ment ; while seeing, hearing, feeling, 
thinking, saying, (not persuading) and 
verbs denoting will, desire, or any ope- 
ration of the mind, mu^t be followed by 
the Infinitive. 

Ex. : Nihil ab his potui cognoscere. 
Cupio refelli : quid enim laboro, nisi ut Veritas in 
omni quaestione explicetur ? 

The learner should be careful to mark 
aud remember some verbs which are 
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found with an Infinitive after them, and 
some with ut and a Subjunctive. vSuch a 
proceeding will speedily and impercep- 
tibly lead to some kind of classification in 
his mind, and will conduce to the percep- 
tion of the principle by which the distinc- 
tion is guided. 

Some verbs, which admit of different 
significations, are sometimes followed by 
the Infinitive, and sometimes by Ut and a 
Subjunctive : thus moneo, to advise, will 
be followed by Ut and a Subjunctive; 
while, signifying to inform^ it will require 
an accusative and infinitive. Persuadeo, 
to persuade, requires a Subjunctive — to 
convince, the Infinitive. Jubeo, to order, 
bid, desire — infinitive; while in sense of 
* to decree' — a Subjunctive. In the like 
manner, as is plain from the Rule, I read 
that many, &c, will be translated by Lego 
multoSf &c. I read to learn, Lego ut 
discam; I wrote that I woidd come, scripsi 
me venturum ; I wrote him to come, 
Scripsi ad eum ut veniret. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. There is a report here that Mucius is lost by 
shipwreck. 

2. I am sorry that I have not Vennonius's history. 

3. I see clearly that you do nothings that you 
think of nothing, but what relates to me. 

4. Do not think you are despised. 

5. I had rather that should be passed over^ than 
that it should be mentioned. 

6. I agree with you, neither to be leaders, nor to 
collect a band. 

?• For my part I have advised him to proceed to 
Rome. 

8. Which I earnestly ask you to do, again and 
again. 

9/ All that 1 have in my power, is to exhort you 
to prefer friendship to all human things. 

10. For my part, I have a wonderful desire that 
those games should be celebrated^ and be most 
acceptable. 

11. You draw me over to agree with you, 

12. 1 have heard secretly, that L. Piso wishes to 
go out as deputy. 

13. Ye are bound to think, that, when these 
dangers of the city are driven away, all the forces of 
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Catiline, all his hopes and resources are fallen to* 
gether. 

14. And, by this saying of his, I am reminded to 
think I ought to say something about burying and 
funerals. 



\5. It is becoming that our minds be improved 
by literature^ and trained to receive knowledge. 

16. I am directed to depart as soon as possible. 

17. 1 M^ound not yet with my voice those who 
ought to be slain with the sword. 

18. If the chief good be not known, it is a neces- 
sary consequence that the proper way of living be 
unknown. 

19. Caesar had sent orders to Trebonius by letter, 
not to allow the ^own to be taken by force. 

£0 All eagerly wish to attain to old age, which 
same thing they blame when attained. 

£1.1 wish one thing to be made clear by several 
names. 

£2. He orders soldiers to be levied. 

£3. I remember I read in Cicero. 

£4* The soldiers threatened they would plunder 

the city. 

£d. I hope I shall finish the business before the 

vacation* 
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26. I readily allowed myself to be reprimanded 
by others. 

27* A fortune is serviceable that you may use it; 
power is useful that you may be respected ; honors, 
to be praised ; health, to be free from pain, and to 
discharge the duties of human nature. 

28. Mancinus did not hesitate to enter the Senate. 



QUI CAUSAL., 

The object of an assertion may fre- 
quently and elegantly be expressed by 
qui^ qu€B, quodj and the Subjunctive mode. 
Qui is in this case called by Grammarians 
causal; its purport is nearly similar, if 
not the same as ut in the foregoing ex- 
ercise. The theory of this construction 
is easily explained from the conditional 
nature of the Subjunctive. 



4 
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EXERCISE. 

1. Send some one to whom I may give letters. 
£. Send a lad to inform me. 

3. In the mean time, I have not even received any 
letters to inform me what you were doing, or where 
I should see you. 

4. Accordingly I have sent to you Antonius, com- 
mander of the veteran guards, for you to deliver the 
cohorts to him, if it should seem good to you. 

5. I am anxious about Tiro ; but I shall presently 
know what he is doing ; for I sent one yesterday to 
see. 

6. I had written a letter to you, to deliver on the 
fourth day before the Ides. But on that day the 
person to whom 1 wished to deliver it, did not 
depart 

7. 1 deliver to you my son, to be instructed in 
literature. 

8. T\lro* Roman knights were discovered, to free 
you from that anxiety of yours, and to promise, that 
on that very night, a little ibefore day, they would 
kill me ia my bed. 

9. I have no reason to be angry. 
10. But I have a person from whom to fly, but 
no one to follow. 
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11. For there is no one so averse to the Muses^ 
as not unhesitatingly to allow a lasting eulogy of his 
labors to be committed to poetry; 



Qui widi the Subjunctive, is also used 
after some Adjectives, 



Examples. 

12. He certainly deserved to reign « 

13. I am not a proper person for doing this 
business. 



^^ 



There are other constructions, espe- 
cially after verbs denoting motion, which 
will answer the same purpose as the pre- 
ceding. The verbal substantive in wn 
and the preposition ad may also be used 
in this case. Thus : * Men came to 
plunder the city,' may be translated by 

Homines venerunt, ut urbem diriperent : 
or by direpturi urbem^ 

. qui diriperent urbem, 
ad diripiendum urbem ; 

or lastly, by the Supine, as it is called, or 
Verbal Substantive in um. 



i 
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Ut after Sic, Ita, Adeo, ^c. 

Ut may be deemed a kind of Relative, 
to which Sic, Ita, tam, &c. supply the 
place of antecedents. If these antece- 
dents mark some clear or definite idea, Ut 
will be merely a connecting link of the 
two clauses ; and of course the verb in 
each will be in the same mode as * Ut 
odia, invidiae adversantur voluptatibus ; 
sic amicitisB effectrices sunt yoluptatum, 
tam amicis quam sibi :' But if the antece- 
dent clause express a vague or indefinite 
idea, Ut will introduce a condition, and 
shew the manner in which the subordinate 
clause stands related to, or springs from, 
the preceding; which it will restrict to 
its proper and definite meaning by the 
Subjunctive Verb : as * Ita comparata est 
hominum natura omnium^ aliena ut melius 
videant quam sua.' The nature of men is 
so constituted^ (as) that the consequence is, 
or that they discern others* interests better 
than their own. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. I have been so much grieved, that I was in 
need of consolation myself. 

2. For such censure is collected oft us, that it 
seems it will have the same result in any situation, 
in any people. 

3. And he answered these letters, as I would not 
have answered any one whose cause I would not 
undertake. 

4. 1 so made my march through Asia, then, that 
even the scarcity, than which nothing is more cala- 
mitous, which was then in this Asia of mine (for 
there had been no harvest) has been a desirable 
thif^ for me. 

5. For who could there be that would think that 
man so mad, that he, who in the greatest war 
would have said he wished for peace, in a most 
desirable peace would declare war on the state. 

6. Nor, indeed, was 1 so untaught, and so un- 
acquainted with affairs, as to be broken in my spirits 
through desire of life ; which, if it remained, woald 
wear me away with vexation, and, if left to depart, 
would have set me at liberty from all my sorrows. 

7. What I write to you is so well proved to him 
that his self believed it ; would no^ receive me as 

D 
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surety ; and praising the man of whom we are 
speaking, he made mention of you in a very friendly 
manner ; and having embraced and kissed him, he 
sent him away. 

8. I, verily, if I am now alive^ will present him 
so decked and curried, that he shall always re- 
member me as long as he lives. 

9. But when in its progress, acquaintance has 
produced (that is, shall have produced) intimacy, 
then, they say that affection so blossoms forth, 
that friends are beloved for their own sakes. 

10. Then, when he is ashamed, he flies for refuge 
to such an assertion, as to say that no addition can 
be made to the pleasure of one who is not in pain. 



Ut omitted. 

TJt is frequently omitted or understood 
after t?o/o, nolo,, faciOy oportet, peto, precor, 
stuxdeOf necesse est, and some oth^ words, 
as is ne after caveo. This resembles the 
Engflish idiom, " I wish you would write," 
for "I wish that you would write," and 
similar expressions. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. I would wish you would so undertake his 
business, as if it were my own. 

2. j^nd in this, I would not you should think I 
jest. 

3. Take care to be in health* 

4. There is a necessity for me to commend many 
to you. 

5. But, to return to the subject, I wish you 
would think me not merely friendly to you, but 
even very friendly. 

6. He must kill a man, who wishes to make use 
of your labor. 

7. But as for you, I am very willing you should 
write me how you have understood that his wishes 
are. 

8. There is a necessity, that these, which are of 
the lowest consideration, should yet be called pro- 
perty. 

9. But yet, if I am to have those things of yours, 
1 wish you would inform me where they are, when 
they are sent for, hy what sort of conveyance. 

10. Anneius ought to return to me before that day. 

11. For there must necessarily be one of these 
two things ; either that death completely takes away 
all our feelings, or that by death we migrate hence 
into some other place. 

D 2 
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12. Take care* you do not suspect that you are 
acting in opposition to my inclination. 
IS. Beware of doing it. 

14. And I know not whether I had rather this 
should be true or false, since it is no concern of 
mine. 

15. I am of opinion you should send to Caesar 
and solicit this from him. 



Licet. 



To the last article may be referred the 
use of licet with a Subjunctive mode 
without ut : which is generally considered 
a conjunction, but is properly an imper- 
sonal verb, and signifies * It is allowed 
that,' * admitted that,' * on the supposi- 
tion' or * supposing that. ' As a verb it 
is also used with the Infinitive. 



Exercise on Licet. 

1 . Allowing that every thing dreadful hangs over 
me (or is ready for me.) 
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2. Granting that you mention those things^ in 
praise of friendship^ which are expressed in the best 
terms by Epicurus. 

3. Am I allowed by you to be ignorant of what 
I do not know ? 

4. Which same argument it is allowed to transfer 
to pleasure ; that it is greater^ if we fear nothing. 

5. And in that (fern) he expressed certain new 
notions concerning the senses themselves ; which^ he 
gave as his opinion^ were connected by a certain 
impulse applied from without : which suppose we 
call impression : and let us keep this word in mind ; 
for we shall have to use it, very often, in the rest of 
our discourse. 



Other Constructions, which may 
sometimes be used for some of the pre- 
ceding. 

After the verbs volo^ nolo^ malOf cupio, 
oportet^ the passed participle is elegantly 
used instead of the present of the active 
infinitive: as 

Pluribus me commendatum voluit. 

D 3 
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EXERCISE. 

1. I should be sorry for any harm to be done to 
you. 

2* 1 would rather my enemies should be pre- 
served than destroyed. 

3. He wishes for the death of Ais son. 

4. 1 ought to have indulged the young man. 



The Participle in dus is used in the 
Bame manner after the verbs curo^ loco^ 
and censeo: as, Conficienda cures velim 
negotia quam primum. / would wish you 
to take care that the business he finished 
a^ soon as possible. 

Examples* 

1. I have taken care thai the letters should be 
sent to you. 
£. 1 am of opinion I ought to write the same. 
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Fore ut» 

When a verb has no future participle 
active, and consequently no future Sub- 
junctive or Infinitive, Fare ut, followed 
of course by a Subjunctive, is used to 
supply their place : as, Spero fore ut 
discat, / hope he will learn; and some- 
times this construction is adopted for the 
sake of elegance or variety. 



EXERCISE. 

1. I hold for certain that he will tremble before 
the judge. 

2. I hold for certain that he would have trembled. 

3. I hoped you would bestow that favor on me. 

4. I never thought I should come to you as a 
suppliant. 

5. I strongly conjecture that the wickedness of 
the fellows will be crushed. 



i 
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Vereor ut 

in construed as Vereor ne. The former is 
used when we wish the circumstance to 
take place which we are afraid will not 
take place ; — the latter, when we wish that 
the thing, which we are afraid will take 
place^ would not take place. 



EXERCISE. 

1. I am afraid Dolabella himself is not able to 
be of service to us. 

2. I have received a letter from you, in which you 
seem to be afraid I have not received that letter. 

3. I am afraid Antonius will prevail. 

4. I am afraid Phasdria has borne that very 
heavily. 
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Qmim or Cum. 

As Talis, of such kind, is antecedent 
to QuALis as ; as tot of suth number is 
antecedent to quot as^ &c ; so tum, the 
neuter of a word corresponding to the 
article, is antecedent to Quum : which is 
the neuter accusative of its relative, aud 
before which Grammarians would supply 
Kuicty as before quod and adjectives used 
adverbially. Hence Quum may signify 
As; at the occasion that; according to; 
OHj or on account of the occurrence of 
what circumstance* 

It may be of some service to the learner 
to construe- the following extracts. 

*' Cum praepositio et adverbium temporis dicitur ; 
sed magno cum errore. Nam cum tempus signifi- 
catur^ non cum^ sed quum aut quom debet scribi : 
antiquitus semper Quom. Haec Victorinus de 
orthographia." — Sanctius. p. 981. 
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** Cum praepositio videtur esse a Grseco avt, [et 
utrumque ab Hebrae^ C3^.] A (qt) om or gom^ 
Graeci ow, Latini dixerint cum vel con. At rw 
Quum Adverbii^ ut et quod ei respondet^ Turn, 
eadem prorsus est origo^ quae rw Tarn et Qaam» 
Eteuim Accusativi sunt ex Graeco formati, sicuti 
illi ab h et r^y, sic hi ab of et roy. Unde et olim 
dixere Quom et Tbm^.atque etiam dicimus Quon- 
dam h. e. ad (xar«) aliquod tempus pro Quomdam 
a Quidam, Dicitur ergo Quum per Grascae prae- 
positionis ElHpsin, etiam Latinis frequentem, pro 

ycec&* Of, Turn pro xara rw, scil. Xf^*^^' 

Perizouius on Sanctius. Book 4. Chap. 15^. 



" Cum seems to denote more properly the cir- 
cumstance of the Occasion or Opportunity. Cum 
hue respicio ad virginem. — ^Terence. Quando, 
when, seems to denote more properly the circum- 
stance of the Time. Utinam tum natus essem quando 
Romania &c., non essem passus, &c. — Cic. It may 
properly be said: Labori incumbendum, quando 
vires sinunt; dociles simus, cum opportune cor- 
ripimur," — Dumenisl. 
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From this, it would appear that Gum 
may be translated by * on whatever occa- 
sion when;' that is to say, *on an oc- 
casion when, ' or ^ when the circumstance 
takes place that,' ' whenever,' * as often as.' 



Examples^ 

I will write you wlieu i find leisure ; that is, when 
I shall have found leisure . 

Scribam ad te cum otium nactus ero. 

My friend was at Rome when it was told you. 
Amicus mens Romae erat cum tibi dictum est. 



f 
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EXERCISE. 

1« I will write you at greater lengthy when I find 
more leisure. 

2. When you wer^ present. 

3* If you love me^ you will leave all things when 
Fabius wishes to make use of your labor. 

4. Know that Balbus was at Aquinum, when it 
was told you. 

5. He usually repents^ when he has done any 
thing madly. 

6. You were just departed yesterday, when Tre- 
batius came, and somewhat after, Curtius. 

7« When you are asked your opinion, take care 
what you say. 

8. When he died, every thing hastened to decay. 

9* When it came to Clodius's turn, he wanted to 
waste the day in discourse. 

10. When we have yielded ourselves to the salu- 
tation of our friends, I shut myself up in the library. 

1 1 . With regard to you, they applaud when they 
are still ; they decree when they allow \ they speak 
aloud when they are silent. 

12. When he was come, he saluted the guardian 
genius of the place. 
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QUUM or CUM 

With the SUBJUNCTIVE^ 

Union of a circumstance or occasion 
with an action to whichrit is subordinate, 
is expressed by joining the Dependent to 
the Principal member of the Sentence 
by Cum or Quum. This particle may 
generally be translated by .'on,' *as,' 
•having/ * while.' ' 

Examples. 

Cum suo cuique judicio sit utendum, difficile 
factu est me id sentire quod tu velis. 

Hunc illi e navi egressum^ quum ad eos Impe* 
ratoris mandata deferret^ comprehenderant. 

Cum essem in Tusculano. 

Hoc quum magn& voce dixisset^ se ex navi pro* 
jecit^ atque in hostes aquilam ferre coepit 

Since, or As, every one is to abide by his own 
decision ; 

On his delivering the message to them ; 

As, or while (not however implying duration) I 
was, or on my being in Tusculano. 

Having said, or on his having said. 



C 
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In each of the foregoing sentences, it is 
plain that the union of a circumstance in 
the dependent member with a fact in the 
principal, is denoted by Quum, in a man- 
ner very different from any in which it 
could have been expressed by ety or co- 
pulative or disjunctive conjunctions. 

From these remarks, we may perceive 
that the English particles since, a$9 wheuy 
while, having, and some others, may some- 
times be translated into Latin by Quum 
followed by a Subjunctive : — since, by the 
present and perfect \-— while, by the imper- 
fect ; after ^ or having by the pluperfect. — 
Quum, when followed by tamen, expressed 
or understood, ^ may be rendered by 
though ; as tamen, we shall see hereafter, 
implies an opposition to the assertion which 
would regularly follow. 
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EXERCISE. 

1 . And as these things are so. 

2. I wonder at your accusing me^ as it is not 
allowable for you. But if it were, you are bound 
not to do it. 

3. But I, as I know how brave you are, suspect 
there is something very violent, as it compels you 
to give way, and breaks you down. 

4. But why should I mention leaders and chiefs, 
since Cato writes that legions have often cheerfully 
marched to a place, from which they never ex- 
pected to return. 

5. As in cases of that kind, I am accustomed to 
act much more as a candidate for favor, than my 
honor and dignity requires. 



1. On Philip's reijuesting of me to commend the 
city to you. 

2. As I was folding this letter, the postman, late 
in the night, came to me with your letter. 

3. On his being asked, whether he valued his 
father or his mother most, he answered, his mother. 

4. As he was taking a walk, and turned the eye» 
of all on himself, he said. 
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5. As his feelings were humble and submissive, 
he dared not speak loftily and largely. 

6. As a decree of the senate was taking place 
for the motion of Marcellinus, and when all agreed 
but one, Lerranus interposed (or negatived it,) 

7. And he, though of good parents, and bom of 
honorable rank ; and though he had plenty of the 
acquaintance of his contemporaries, and the society 
of his relations ; yet he trusted none of them. 
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1. As you have lived a long time at Rome, you 
ought not to be unacquainted with the manners and 
established customs. 

!2. As justice has had more influence with you 
than passion. 

3. But why do I mention SoCrates and Therar 
menes, men eminent in the glory of virtue and 
wisdom ; when some Lacedemonian, of whom not 
even the name is shewn in history, perfectly de- 
spised death ? 



1. As the servants of Brutus had met me at 
Laodicea, and said they were hastening to Rome, I 
wrote you this in haste. 
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!2. Nor have I forgotten your letters^ which you 
sent to me, on your having come to meet Caesar in 
the estate, as I think, of Tusculum. 

3. As he himself and Balbus h^d written }o me^ 
I was not able to refuse. 

4. After I had departed, and as I was sailing on 
the lake, I resolved that Tiro should be sent to you. 

5. And having heard from them that not much 
of the fortification of the city remained undone, he 
went to the Ephori of the Lacedemonians. 

6. And having drawn a broad trench around his 
bedchamber, and joined the passage of that trench 
by a wooden bridge, he turned aside the bridge 
itself when he shut the doors of his chamber. 

7. And having not only supported this, but 
having also convinced me, he intreated me at gr^at 
length to assure you he Would be worthy both of 
you and of us : and that he did not require you 
would believe him immediately, but that you would 
like him, when you had tried him yourself. 
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* Farther Remarks on Quum. 

Instances however are found in which 
CUM, seeming to have the meaning ot 
since or as^ and therefore denoting that 
the circumstance, in the member it pre- 
cedes, is dependent on some other circum- 
stance, is followed by an Indicative, 

The following passages have been given 
in which cum has this meaning, or is said 
to be used for quandoquidem or quoniam. 

Tibi maximas gratias ago, cum tantum meae literae 
potuerunt. 

Gratulor tibi cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam. 

Tu, cum eo tempore mecum esse noQ potuisti^ 
quo operam desideravi tuam, cave festinies^ &c. 

But, perhaps, though no other meaning 
may suit the context, they have not ne- 
cessarily the above significations from 
the construction: as they may be trans- 
lated by on the occasion that^ according 
to what J wfien or as the circumstance takes 
place thatf and not as^ or on condition 
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that the circumstance would take place 
thatj &c. though this explanation appears 
forced. Some reject all such passages, 
or say the construction arose from familiar 
and less studied discourse. At all events, 
if the clause with cum is subordinate to 
the Qther, if it does not express an inde- 
pendent fact, we should expect, and must 
always write the Subjunctive Mode. 



On the Ablative Absolute. 

If it be not necessary to retain the 
Active Sentence, that is to say, to express 
the Nominative in Latin, the construction 
with the Ablative Absolute is of very fre- 
quent use. 

Example. 

QusL re animadvers^^ or Quod cum animadver- 
tisset : And having noticed this, or, On his having 
noticed this. 
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EXERCISE. 

1 . Cassar having taken Oricum, and nothing in- 
tervening to delay him, sets oft* for Apollonia. 

2. On reading the letter I was very much grieved 
by the account of Attica's fever. 

3. Caesar, being master of three camps, ten thou- 
sand of the enemy being slain, and a great many 
being put to flight ; with the loss of fifty soldiers 
and a few wounded, betook himself to his camp. 

4. For every thing being with care, with much 
labor and pains accomplished, it depends on you, 
that we be able to put an end to our anxiety as 
soon as possible. 

5. This news having been brought to the Treviri, 
Induciomarus, who had determined on attacking 
the camp of Labienus on the next day, fled away by 
night. 

6. He used to bestow labor on his action and 
voice, and that with the middle part of his head 
shaven, that he might not be able to go abroad 
without being ashamed. 
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XJhi, Postquam, Ut, and Simul. 

The construction of ubiy postquam, uty 
and simul 9 with the passed tenses of the 
Indicative, may be distinguished from the 
preceding ones of Quum with the passed 
tenses of the subjunctive. 

*Ubi intellexit Caesar,' When, or As 
soon as, he perceived, then — a separate fact 
follows, and although, perhaps it would 
not have taken place but (or the occur- 
rence of the circumstance expressed in 
intellexit, yet it is not necessarily depen- 
dent on this circumstance, nor expressed 
as such; — not as united with it by any 
condition as would have been the case 
if we had said Quum intellexisset as he 
was in the act of having understood.— 
* Xenophon, as soon as he heard his son 
died bravely, resumed his chaplet, &c.,' 
merely describes one fact as following 
another: it states he heard his son died 
bravely, and immediately after which he 
resumed his chaplet. Postquam, after 
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that — at any time after, does not imply 
immediately after, nor how long after, but 
merely at some subsequent period. 



EXERCISE. 

1. When be heard his name, his father, and his 
country, he said Hail ! Hercules, son of Jupiter. 

2. After I left the city, I passed not a day without 
writing to you* 

3. On the eleventh day after that 1 had departed 
from you, I wrote this short letter. 

4. Yesterday, not much after you departed from 
me, some people of the city, as they appeared to be, 
brought a message and a letter. 

5. Therefore, as soon as my mind reposed from 
many troubles and dangers, and I had determined to 
pass the remainder of myMife at a distance from 
public affairs, it was not my design to wear away 
my leisure in idleness and indolence. 

6. As when 1 see these, I begin to reflect. 

7. After he heard the action and the cause of the 
action, viewing attentively the dress and the fom^ of 
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the hero, which was somewhat larger and more 
noble than the human[form, he asked him what hero 
he was. 

8. For as soon as he left the boys, and those 
studies by which youth is trained to classic learning, 
he betook himself to the practice of writing. 

9. As soon as I learned the affair, 1 began to 
treat him neither courteously, nor as became the 
sick mind of a young man. 



Dum, and the difference between Dum and 

Quum* 

The proper meaning of dum appears to 
he during the time in which. Dum refers 
to a space of time in which or through 
which an action continues. * Dum scri- 
bebam/ / wa^ writing during a space of 
time. Dum scribebam venit pater, during 
that space of time my father came. 

Delibera dum redeo. Consider while I am 

returning. 

Dum tu abes. During your absence* 
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Hence * Expecta dum redeat' will sig- 
nify Wait according to, or during some 
space of time, on condition that he re- 
turns, or provided he returns ; which are 
the same as * until he returns,' by which 
word it is generally translated when fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive. 



Cum must not be confounded with 
DUM. Cum scribebam venit pater. The 
circumstance of my writing occurred, at 
a point of time, and my father came : — or. 
My father came on an occasion when I 
was in the act of writing. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. You have here the discourse which they have 
held during your absence. 

2. While these things are transacting at Rome. 

3. Cicero will be praised as long as the memory 
of Roman affairs shall last, 

4. And, pi'^y^ write me the thing itself^ that while 
I am staying in my Tusculan estate, I may know 
what he is prating. 

5. While things are getting ready, the damsel sits 
in the inner chamber. 

6. While I consider these things with myself. 

7- Tityrus, while I am returning, (the way is 
short) feed the goats. 



8. Wait till he goes out. 

g. They stayed a few days for the others to come. 

10. 1 have not waited until letters from you were 
given to me, 

1 1 . For my part, as I wrote you before, I shall 
stay in Italy, until letters from you come to me. 

12. The assembly is put off by a decree of the 
senate, until a law be proposed. 



E 
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IS, Provided you accomplish what you desire, do 
not think about the limits of n\y kindness^ or what 
you may ask of me. . 



14. I am waiting in Arcanum while I am learning 
these things. 

15. So that.(or provided that) I can serve you. 

16. As long as I may be absent. 

17. And if I cannot persuade you to do all this, 
wait at leasts as long as it is being made known 
what we are doing with the Spaniards. 

18. While or during which time the third summer 
shall see (or have seen) him reigning in Lsttium. 

ig. And provided he gained the throne, he had 
no concern about the means by which he gained it. 

20. Provided that I do not discover that I am 
deceived by this Chremes. 

9,1, And lighted lamps shall be prolonging thee, 
' O feast, ^ as long as Phoebus is driving away the 
stars. 

£2. 1 only want you not to cease; to write to 
me whatsoever shall come into your mind, whenever 
you shall have any one to give it to^ and as long as 
there shall be any one for whom you may deliver it ; 
which will not be long. 

23. It is my opinion that we ought to come, pro- 
vided that this speed diminish nothing of the glory 
we have gained. 
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24. I want you to be called mine, just as long as 
you shall do what is worthy of you. 

DuM, however, is sometimes found with 
a Subjunctive, in cases when it cannot be 
translated by Until or Provided^ but must 
be rendered by While or As long as, as 
with the Indicative. In such cases, I 
believe it will be found that dum is affected 
by some preceding verb in the subjunc- 
tive, which extends its influence to the 
clause in which it stands : as will be ex- 
plained in a future article. 
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SECOND PART. 



3r/ie Relative Pronoun, chiefly^ used in 
connecting the Subordinate Clause. 

The following Principle is derived from 
the Subordinate nature of the Subjunctive 
mode: To any Indefinite assertion a 
clause in the Subjunctive may be added, 
to restrict it to its proper signification ; — 
to denote the Condition on which it is 
to be understood, or the sort or class to 
which the indefinite word belongs. 

The tlelation of the dependent sentence 
to the foregoing, or the Condition on which 
the foregoing is taken, is often expressed 
by Qui^ qu€ey quod, and tlieir cases. The 
mode which follows qui cannot be condi- 
tional, unless what precedes it is of such a 
nature as to leave room for a conditional 
expression. If the principal member of 
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the sentence clearly express a defined and 
limited idea, which cannot be misunder- 
stood or applied to any object but the one 
which is intended, there will be no need 
of another clause to define, restrict, or 
explain it ; tliat is to say, to shew the con- 
dition on which the first member is to be 
taken. From this it follows that when the 
subject of discourse, or the object of the 
principal verb, is definite, — if there be 
another clause in the period, its verb will 
be in the Indicative : but if the preceding 
member be Indefinite, or capable of being 
understood in different or ambiguous 
senses, the verb which follows will be 
Subjunctive. 

The following passage from Livy is 
given, in a work already referred to, as a 
remarkable instance of the distinction of 
the Modes, founded on the nature of the 
antecedent to qui. 

Seuatorum omnium, quique magistratus Capuse, 
Atellse, Catalise gessissent^ bona venire Capuae jui- 
serunt ; libera corpora quae venundari placuerat 
Romam mitti et Roms^ venire. 
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EXERCISE. 



ON THE Restrictive use of Qui. 



1 . Caesar was not one {or a person of such kind) 
as to be easily imposed on. 

2. I am not such a person as to deal with you 
thus. 

3. Of all indeed that I have heard. 

4. And, concerning this subject (fern.) indeed, 
Epicurus speaks as follows : ' that of all things which 
wisdom has provided for a happy life, nothing is 
superior to friendship, nothing more profitable, 
nothing more pleasant. 

5. For whatever there is that has feeling, it is a 
necessary conseqtience that it feel pleasure and pain. 



Qui with an Indefinite Antecedefit. 

Attention to the foregoing observations 
will prevent the occurrence of many errors, 
in a case in which tliey are frequently 
found. When the adjective pronouiji Is 
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is in the principal member, we should be 
careful to examine whether it denotes or 
refers to any particular subject of which 
we are discoursing, and of which we have 
an exact and definite notion, (in which case 
the relative and its clause merely refers 
to Is); or if the idea expressed by is is 
liable to be misunderstood, and requires 
explanation. In thi^ casB, the relative 
clause will restrict it to its proper meaning 
by the subjunctive verb. 



EXERCISE. 

1 . We must take care to use such liberality as is 
(a liberality determined by the condition of its 
being) profitable to our friends^ and injurious to 
no one. 

2. For Cato says that it is not lawful for one 
who is not a soldier to fight with the enemy. 

3. I know not if it is satisfaction, that one who 
has exasperated a person, should repent of his 
mischief. 
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4. I used to think that men who left such things 
to you were great men. 

5. I have written to Aulus, that I might show 
clearly to Piso such things as I well knew con- 
cerning the gold. 

6. On the sixth day before the Kalends, 1 re^- 
ceived a letter from Dolabella, in which was written 
that he had done all tinngs which you wanted. 

7« Nor can there be delivered any precepts of 
duty, fixed, well grounded, and agreeable to nature, 
but by such as say that we must eagerly seek virtue 
alone, or virtue for her own sake. 

8. And I recommend to you all his matters, 
freed men, stewards, family : and chiefly, that you 
may approve whatever T. Amplius has settled con- 
cerning his business. 

9. That you, when you have escaped from those 
present men, who want to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of judges, should come to such , as ai^e truly 
called judges, and should meet those who have 
lived justly and faithfully. 
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Qui re/erring to a Definite Antecedent. 

But when a clear idea, or more dis- 
tinguished subject, is intended to be ex- 
pressed^ in which case the relative is 
merely the connecting link of the two 
clauses, and the latter clause has not 
necessarily a dependanc6 on, nor is con- 
sidered as subordinate to the former ; the 
Indicative mode will be employed. 

In Argumentative discourse, where the 
reasoning is from particulars to generals, 
this rule, for the sake' of force and clear- 
ness, applies where, from the nature of i>, 
we might, at first, expect the preceding 
rule would be followed. This will be 
eitemplified by turning to Cicero ,de 
Natura Deorum, or to any of his philo- 
sophical writings. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. We are naturally very tenacious of the things 
we have learned in our untaught years. 

2. Now, if the things you hope for are so, we 
will support ourselves, and stand on the hope, oh 
which you order iis to depend. 

3. Again and again 1 wish you to consider this : 
if it seems proper to you, that what I have written 
should be sent to Varro. 

4. When I had not yet obtained the things which 
are most honourable in the opinion of men. 

5. Verily, for my part, I would much rather have 
this spirit of his, than the wealth of all those who 
were his judges. 

64 And for this reason 1 only beg of you that 
when, for the sake of the Lacedemonians, you do 
those things which your sincerity, honor, and justice 
demand, that you w^ould show to these persons, if 
you shall think proper, that you are not vexed at 
understanding the things which you do are pleasing 
to me also. 
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7. I am sure you long to know from me what is 
doing here : not that those things^ which are trans- 
acted in the sight of all ^ are more certain if they 
are written by me, than when they are written or 
announced to you by others ; but that you nlay see 
clearly, from my letters, with what spirit 1 bear the 
things which are^ transacting ; and what are at this 
time, my feelings, or the state of my life. 



Qui J because. 

From the principle already illustrated, 
Qui signifying * because/ or explaining 
the Reason of the assertion in the ante- 
cedent member, will be followed by the 
Subjunctive. In every sentence of the fol- 
lowing exercise, the Dependent clause will 
restrict the indefinite signilfication, which 
the principal member would otherwise 
have had ; or shew on what condition the 
assertion in the principal member is to be 
understood, as before explained. 
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EXERCISE 

1. Oh, blind that lam! not to have seen these 
diings before. 

2. But perhaps I am troublesome to you in saying 
this of myself. 

3. And Ligarius, as he wished to escape every 
matter of that kind, kept somewhat quiet on the 
arrival of Varus. 

4. This horse is to be valued at a high rate, be- 
cause it has often pi-eserved his rider. 

5. No reliance is to be placed on this man, be- 
cause he has broken his oath. 

6. Very nobly, indeed, he spoke it ; for he al- 
lowed his friend, and shewed himself, to be in no 
pain concerning any thing of this kind. 

7. All present exclaimed that nothing was more 
shameless than the conduct of Scaptius ; who was 
not content with one per cent, compound interest. 

8. Although it is of great importance, as concerns 
my reputation, that I should come to the city as 
soon as possible ; yet I seem to myself to have done 
wrong in departing from you. 

9. And Caesar himself,*our friend, had sent threat- 
ening and provoking letters to the Senate ; and was 
besides impudent in retaining the army and the pro- 
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vince against the will of the Senate : and my friend 
Curio stimulated this, man. 

Intensive Words , Negatives, and Compara- 

tiveSf followed hy a Subjunctive. 

* 

The same reasoning which was employed 
with regard to Sic, ita, adeo, &c. followed 
by ut, may be applied to intensive words, 
or words used intensively^ as ^antus^ 
Thlis^Scc. followed by jfMt: with which we 
may class negatives, interrogatives, com- 
paratives, and superlatives. If they refer 
to any definite expression, or clear and 
exact idea in the speaker's mind, they are 
followed by their corresponding relative, 
QualiSy Quantusj &c, or by a conjunction 
with a verb in the same mode as that of 
the clause containing the principal asser- 
tion j as '^ Nullam unquam vidi tantam 
concionem quanta nunc vestra est." — 
Caes. BelL GalL II. 11. Otherwise their 
signification will be restricted by another 
clause and a verb in the Subjunctive : as, 
' Talem te ess^ oportet qui ab improborum 
civium societate sejungas/ 
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EXERCISE. 

I. If there are any who wish, 
£• There are some who say. 

3. There was evidently nothing to write to you ; 
for you had just departed. 

4. For what is there in this city that can now 
afford you pleasure ? 

5 There are also many who do not like Greek 
literature at alf ; more who do not like philosophy, 

6. Who is the man that would not be happy ? 

7. For there are some who think that death is 
the departure of the soul from the body. 

8. I wish you would write me this, and whatever 
there is which it concerns me to know^ 

9* For I do not understand what he who is happy 
can seek besides to be happier ; for if there is any 
thing that is wanting^ he is not happy. 

10. Be assured that theie are more who make ex- 
cuses concerning the tribute, than who are willing it 
should be exacted. 

II. There are cases, when it prevails in that 
manner of yours. 

12. There are people also, who say that, among 
those who dispute in my books, there was no know- 
ledge of the subjects which are discussed. 
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Use of Qui and the Subjunctive in relating 
the expressions or sentiments of another. 

To the explanatory or restrictive use of 
Qui and the subjunctive clause, is referred 
the construction which so frequently 
occurs in the writings of Historians, when 
they relate the words, sentiments, or 
speeches of some person of whom they 
write in their history. If these speeches 
are given in the third person, every sen- 
tence of the speaker is, by the historian, 
regularly written in the Subjunctive mode^ 
But if ^ He spoke as follows,' or similar 
expressions precede, — or if the sentence 
is inserted as a Quotation^ in which cases 
the speaker is changed into the first person, 
the Indicative must be employed. 

Doctor Crombie, in his Gymnasium, 
was, I believe, the first who clearly stated 
this rule. It may also be derived from a 
future article. 

From numerous instances of this con- 
struction in the historians, we may select 
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for an example the following one from 
Caesar's Civil War, Book 11. Chap. 18. 

Suppose it were required to translate 
into Latin the following passage : 

To Vanro^ who had proceeded some distance on 
his march. Letters are brought from Gades, that, as 
soon as intelligence was received of the edict of 
Caesar,- the chiefs of the Gaditani bad conspired 
with the tribunes who were there in garrison .... 
that having entered on this design, they had given 
notice to Gallonius, to depart from Gades, while 
it was in his power to do so of his own accord. 

The natural order will be, * Letters are 
brought to Varro, who had proceeded on 
his march, informing him that the chiefs 
of the Gaditani had conspired with the 
Tribunes.' — Accusative before infinitive. 

* Who were then in garrison' : — this was 
asserted in the Letter^ — and it must be 
translated by the subjunctive mode. Had 
it been the Author's statement, precisely 
the same words would be rendered by the 
Indicative. 
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* As soon as intelligence was received.' 
— This, too, is an assertion in the Letter ; 
not of the Author of the book : conse- 
quently, the Subjunctive mode must be 
used : si^ul atque cognitum sii. 

^ Had given notice to,' &c. — Accusative 
and Infinitive. after * The Letters said.' 

' To depart,' Uty after verbs of com- 
manding. 

' While it was in his power.* This, too, 
is asserted in the letter ; — not given by 
the Author as his own assertion. 

DuTHf which would have been followed 
by the indicative, as it signifies Awhile,' 
will have the Subjunctive, as the assertion 

of the Gaditani. 

« 

Thus the Latin will be : 

" Progresso ei (Varroni) paullo longius, litteraei 
a Gadibus redduntur ; simul atque cognitum sit de 
edicto Caesaris, consensisse Gaditanos principes 
cum Tribunis cohortium quse essent ibi in prsesidio 
.... hoc inito consilio denunciavisse Gallonis^ ut 
sua sponte dum sine periculo liceret^ exgederet 
Gadibus." 
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EXERCISE. 

1 • The soldiers openly talked among one another, 
that, since such an opportunity of obtaining victory 
was left to escape, they would not fight even when 
Csesar wished. 

2. Pompey, when departing from the city, had* 
declared in the Senate, that he would consider in 
the same light those who remained at Rome, and 
those who had been in the camp of Caesar. 

3. He iiitreated me in many words, by that 
connexion which I had with him, by that Marius 
which I had written, by the eloquence of L. Cras- 
sus his grandfather, to defend him : and wrote out 
his cause for me. I wrote, in answer, that there 
was no need of a patron for him, since all power 
was in the hands of Cassar his relation. 

4. This was the substance of the message : that 
each of the two ought to depart from arms, and to 
hazard their fortune no longer ; that theirselves, by 
their losses, were a sufficient proof of how much 
fortune could effect in war ; that this was the only 
time for treating of peace, while each could rely on 
himself, and both seemed equal : but that if fortune 
should give only a little to one of them, that he 
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who appeared to be the superior would not regard 
conditions of peace; and that he who trusted he 
should have all, would not be contented with a 
just part. 

5. They followed this by enquiring * Why A. 
Manlius had not rather come to Rome, to give a 
reason to the Roman people for passhig over from 
the province of Gaul, which had fallen to his share, 
into Istria ; since the Senate had decreed, and the 
Roman people had commanded this war ? and said 
he would account for these affairs as an Individual, 
since he would not do so as Consul. 

Decrees^ Messages^ and Instructions^ 
followed by Qui. 

The same construction and reasoning 
holds in instructions^ messages, decrees, 
&c. In describing the decree, &c. or in 
relating what was enjoined or decreed, 
any interlocutory clause introduced by 
q[ui, quse, quod, will be in the subjunctive 
mode ; as expressing the sentiments of the 
person, or party, decreeing. Ex, * The 
Senate decreed that those who wanted to 
remain at home,' &c. Livy. Qui domi 
manere vellent. If he had been simply 
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relating the fact, the Indicative would 
have been used : but he is giving the sub- 
stance of a decree. 



EXERCISE. 



1 . The Senate, moved by these occurrences, gave 
a letter to the Lycians for the Rhodians, stating that 
they thought proper that neither the Lycians should 
be given to the Rhodians into servitude, nor that any 
who were free should be given towa^y one. 

2. The first enquiry was, by what injustice he 
had been instigated to undertake a war against the 
Romans, with so hostile a spirit as to bring himself 
and his kingdom into the utmost peril. 

3. The Senate decreed that they should declare 
their names to L. Cameleius ; and that if he should 
set any of them at liberty, it seemed good they 
should be conducted to Carteia ; that those of the 
Carteians who wished to remain at their home, 
should be permitted to be considered as in the 
number of the Colonists. 
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General Rule jor the Mode which is to 

follow Qui. 

'' It would be well, therefore, if, when 
doubting what mode should follow Qui, 
we' were to consider whether qui be simply 
relative or not ; for, if it be resolved into 
any thing more than a mere link uniting 
the clause it governs to some antecedent ; 
if it denote the manner in which the 
clause stands related to that antecedent ; if 
it declare that it springs from.it, is caused 
by it, or is dependent upon it in any way, 
the Subjunctive and not the Indicative 
ought to follow." 



r 
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EXERCISE. 

A true system of reasoning invites 
persons of good sense to the practice 
o/Duty, Justice, Sincerity. And Unjust 
actions are not conducive to the advantage 
even of one who is untaught and rude. 
For such a man can neither easily accom- 
plish what he attempts ; nor, if he ac- 
complish, can he enjoy it. And the aids 
of fortune or of genius are very suitable to 
liberality ; and those who exercise it gain 
favor, and, what is very conducive to a 
quiet life, affection; especially as such 
men have no cause for doing wrong. For 
those passions which proceed from nature 
are easily gratified without injustice: but 
those which are vain we must not obey ; 
for they desire nothing amiable, and 
there is more loss in the practice of in- 
justice itself, than there is gain in those 
things which are acquired by injustice. 
Therefore we think that vice ought to be 
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avoided, not only on account of the losses 
which arise from it to the wicked, but 
much more on account that it never suffers 
the man, in whose mind it exists, to 
breathe or rest. 



Quin for Quid non and Qui non. 

QuiN is frequently used, after words ex- 
pressing doubt, restraint, or involving an 
idea of a negative, for quid natij qui^ qute^ 
quod non ; and is followed by a subjunc- 
tive : as, Non dubium est mihi quin eum 
possim cogere. For quid non, and fol- 
lowed by an Indicative, it generally im- 
plies interrogation; and expresses en- 
couragement, as with the Imperative : as, 
Quintu urges occasionem tuam ? 

When dubito is translated by 1 doubt, 
it is followed by quin and the subjunc- 
tive; when translated by I hesitate, it is 
followed by an Infinitive. 
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EXERCISE. 



1 . I doubt not that you wonder I treat with you 
very often concerning the same business. 

*2. From these letters, it seemed to be out of all 
doubt that he would come before that day (of which 
I have been speaking ) 

3. And he has not kept himself from publishing 
a book against his teacher. 

4. No business is so easy, as not to become dif** 
ficult, if you do it unwillingly. >i 

5. But when Clodia is going to b^ at Rome, and 
because you attach so much consequence to the affair, 
I look to this circumstance entirely : not but that I 
would prefer that event which you know ; but the 
affair is important, and the contest difficult. 

6. And I think that the Lacedemonians do not 
doubt that they are sufficiently recommended to 
your sincerity ^nd justice by their own character 
and that of their ancestors ; and as I was very well 
acquainted with you^ I doubt^d not that the rights 
and merits of nations were well known to you. 

7. There are innumerable arguments, from which 
it can be concluded and enforced, that there is 
nothing that has sense which does not die. 
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Consecutive Modes. 

If a clause be in the Subjunctive Mode, 
those clauses also which are subordinate 
to it, though merely descriptive, will be 
subjunctive. For if the existence of a 
fact be itself conditional or dependent, 
every circumstance connected with it must 
necessarily be dependent. In this case, 
therefore, Conjunctions and other words, 
set before the Subjunctive Mode, will be 
construed as if followed by the Indi- 
cative. 

At the same time, it must be observed, 
that if an Independent assertion be intro- 
duced, the verb in the clause containing 
it will be Indicative. 
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EXERCISE. 

I . That I might be able to do something while 
the season of the vear was suitable. 

£. But there are certain Epicureans, who fear, 
that' if we think friendship is to be eagerly desired 
for the sake of our own pleasure, friendship altoge- 
ther would seem, as^ it were, to halt. 

3. A point indispensable to this discussion yet 
remains, vnmely, what is concerning friendship ; 
wliich you affirm would not exist at all, if pleasure 
be the chief good. 

4. But because we can by no means, without 
friendship, keep a settled and lasting happiness of 
life; nor can preserve friendship itself, unless we 
equally love our friends and ourselves ; therefore it 

foliates this very thing is accomplished in the case 
of friendship, and friendship is associated with 
pleasure. 



5. For to me it appears that nothing more 
shumeful was ever done by any leader than is done 
by our friend : who left the city, that is, his country, 
for which, and in which, it was great honor to die. 
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6. For there are certain original sensations in the 
mind and in the body, which, as soon as every living 
being has found, then he begins to distinguish how 
he may catch at the first tilings which are given by 
nature, and may reject the contrary. 



Indefinite Expressions. 

The sentences in the following Exercise 
comprise words which are generally said 
to be vague or indefinite. The connection 
of the clauses will depend on some of 
the principles already explained ; or, the 
sentences will be written correctly, if the 
general principle and nature of the Sub- 
junctive Mode be kept in view. The ex 
pression, made by the principal member, 
is of such nature as to admit another 
member or clause, to explain or restrict 
it, or shew to what description or class it 
may be ascribed ; as, inall its latitude, it 
would not be clearly intelligible. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. It is not becoming to return injuries, nor to 
injure any human being, whatever you have suf- 
fered from others yourself. 

2. Nothing is so steadfast for continuance in 
memory, as a thing in which you have offended. 

3. So great is the uproar and confusion of affairs, 
that the place where one*s self is, seems to every 
one the most wretched. 

4. Who would believe it ? 

5. For, it is of no service to oppose nature, nor 
to follow any thing which you cannot overtake. 

6. In all matters, preparation ought to be made 
before you attempt any thing. 

7. You would say there is a great dulness in the 
city. 

8. I had purposed to take . Trebatius with me, 
wherever 1 went out. 

9. But for my part, though I had nothing to 
write, I followed brevity after your example. 

10. Nature instructs us that one human being 
should take care for another, vvhoever he is, for die 
reason that he is a man. 
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1 1 . Oh^ the times I that a time should be when 
Curius would hesitate to seek the consulship. 

12. And indeed^ your letters which you sent to 
him last, as 1 can clearly comprehend, were very 
pleasing to him. 

13. How they are transported with joy -when 
they have conquered ! how the conquered are 
ashamed ! how unwilling they are to be blamed ! 
how anxious to be praised ! 



h,mAmm^i^**m^l^ 
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THIRD PART. 



" The Subjunctive Mode is used in 
Independent Sentences to express a wish, 
or to assert conditionally." 

Latin Grammar. 

Expressions of a wish, made by the 
Subjunctive Mode alone, may be consi- 
dered as subordinate to some verb under- 
stood, or some condition ; thus in Terence 
we find * Te Dii perdant' and * Ut te dii 
perdant ;' where ut seems to indicate a 
subordination to some verb, as opto, pre- 
ceding, in the speaker's mind — the same 
may be said of Utinam, as a compound 
of Ut. 

To the use of the mode in Independent 
Sentences, we should . reasonably direct 
our attention to discover its true and 
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native signification. From this, it would 
appear to be that part of a hypothetical 
proposition, which asserts that something 
would be inferred, on condition that some 
circumstances existed, * You would leave 
Rome, if you had not already left it,' or 
'on condition that your not leaving it 
had taken place.' The same reasoning 
holds, in whatever order the clauses of the 
proposition stand. In Latin, the expres- 
sion on which it is intended the attention 
should rest, or the Assertion, commonly 
stands last in order, and the other clause, 
which expresses the condition, or excites 

* « 

the attention, before ; preceded by a con- 
junction or relative, which does not, by 
its native power, influence any mode. 
For example, when I say * Your brother 
is happy, if he is wise,' or * If your bro- 
ther is wise, he is happy,' Si will be 
followed by an Indicative ; but if we say 
* Your brother would be happy, were he 
wise,' the subjunctive mode would be 
proper: so that we must not look to 
Words, but to the nature of propositions. 
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to determine what mode is to be used; 
as conjunctive relatives, and all words, of 
themselves, or by their native influence, 
govern no particular mode. 



EXERCISE. 



1. So may the gods love thee. 

2. May the gods and goddesses destroy that old 
man who delayed me to-day- 

3. I wish either that this man should become 
deaf^ or this ti^omandumb. 

4. I wish you were always tribune. 
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Sif and its C&ntpou7ids. 



The following words are frequently 
used to connect the condition with the 
wish or sentiment expressed in the prin- 
cipal member : 



Si, 
Nisi, 
Sive, 
Quodsi/ 
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Etsi, 

Etiamsi, 

Tameuetsi or Tametsi, 

Quayi. 



- \*- 



Si implies an admission : On the sup- 
position that. 

As si, of itself, governs no mode, but 
the clause in which it stands is the ante- 
cedent to an assertion, (though in the 
order of the words it may stand last;) 
if the assertion, therefore, be positive. Si 
will be followed by an Indicative ; .and 
if the assertion be Conditional, si will be 
followed by a Subjunctive. 
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Examples. 

Qoapropter, si ea quae dixi, sole ipso illostriora 
et clariora suut ; &c. 

Qu» et a falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non 
possuQt ; et, si essent vera, nihil afferrent quo 
melius viveremus. 



Nisif * if not,' or * unless,' is used for 
si non ; and its use, and the mode which 
follows it, are governed by the same prin- 
ciples as the use of si. 



Examples. 

Accedam ad omnia tua, Torquate, nisi memoria 
forte defecerit. 

Quid enim? non vobis placet, omnem ignem 
pastfts indigere ? nee permanere uUo modo posse, 
nisi alatur? 
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Sive. 



Mala enim et impia consuetudo est 
contra Deos disputandi, sive ex aiiimo id 
fit, sive simulate. 



Quod sty But if. 

Quod si ignis ex sese ipse animal est, 
quoniam is, cum inest in corporibus nos- 
tris, efficit ut sentiamus, non potest ipse 
esse sine sensu. 



Etsi ( ety si) 

from its derivation would seem to imply 
a continuance, or admission in connection 
with, or in consequence of, something 
which precedes. It is however frequently 
used at the beginning of propositions and 
Letters ; in which case it may be consi- 
dered as referring to something passed 
in the mind of the writer, or of the 
person addressed. 
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Examples. 

* r 

t^ermulta ob e^m unam causam faciunt quia 
decet^ quia rectum, quia hoiiestum est ; etsi nullum 
consecuturum emolumentum vident. 

Homines enim, etsi aliis multis, tamen hoc uno a 
bestiis plurimum difFerunt, quod rationem habeant 
a natura datam. 



Etiamd (et^ jam si) 

dijQfers as much from etsi, as etiam from ^ a 
Likie etsi, it makes admission in addition 
to something before expressed, or under- 
stood ; which it does more strongly than 
licet, and is generally followed by an 
Indicative 



Example. 



Atque etiam si a primb inchoatisque naturis, ad 
ultimas perfectasque volumus procedere. And (to 
strengthen the argument he had used before) also 
if we wish, 8ic. 

Fin, II, 1«. 
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Tamenetsi, Tametsi. 

Tamen, (yet) generally implies an asser- 
tion opposed to what has been admitted, 
or to what would naturally be expected. 
With T9.metsi the Assertion may be made 
first, and the admission last : as, Obtundis 
tametsi intelligo. You deafen me though 1 
understand^ that is, ^ etsi intelligo, tamen 
obtundis,' Though I understand, Yet you 
deafen me. Tametsi is generally con- 
strued with the Indicative Mode, though 
sometimes with the Subjunctive. 



Quasi, As ify or As if it were. 

In the latter use it will precede a Sub- 
junctive; which will 'be in the same tense 
that the principles already explained re- 
quire. In English, the Passed tense is 
used where we should expect, and in 
Latin should use, the Present : as in the 
second example below. 
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^ Farther Remarks on Quum. 

Instances however are found in which 
CUM, seeming to have the meaning ot 
since or as^ and therefore denoting that 
the circumstance, in the member it pre- 
cedes, is dependent on some other circum- 
stance, is followed by an Indicative, 

The following passages have been given 
in which cum has this meaning, or is said 
to be used for quandoquidem or quoniam. 

Tibi maximas gratias ago, cum tantum meae literae 
potuerunt. 

Gratulor tibi cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam. 

Tu, cum eo tempore mecum esse noQ potuisti^ 
quo operam desideravi tuam, cave festines, &c. 

But, perhaps, though no other meaning 
may suit the context, they have not ne- 
cessarily the above significations from 
the construction: as they may be trans- 
lated by on the occasion thatj according 
to whatf fvheti or as the circumstance takes 
place thatf and not as^ or on condition 
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that the circumstance would take plMe 
thaty &c. though this explanation appears 
forced. Some reject all such passages, 
or say the construction arose from familiar 
and less studied discourse. At all events, 
if the clause with cum is subordinate to 
the Qther, if it does not express an inde- 
pendent fact, we should expect^ and must 
always write the Subjunctive Mode, 



On the Ablative Absolute. 

If it be not necessary to retain the 
Active Sentence, that is to say, to express 
the Nominative in Latin, the construction 
with the Ablative Absolute is of very fre- 
quent use. 

Example. 

Qusk re animadvers^, or Quod cum animadver- 
tisset : And having noticed this, or, On his having 
noticed this. 
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EXERCISE. 

1 . Caesar having taken Oricum, and nothing in- 
tervening to delay him, sets off for ApoUonia. 

2. On reading the letter I was very much grieved 
by the account of Attica's fever. 

3. Caesar^ being master of three camps^ ten thou- 
sand of the enemy being slain^ and a great many 
being put to flight ; with the loss of fifty soldiers 
and a few wounded, betook himself to his camp. 

4. For every thing being with care, with much 
labor and pains accomplished, it depends on you, 
that we be able to put an end to our anxiety as 
soon as possible. 

5. This news having been brought to the Treviri, 
Induciomarus, who had determined on attacking 
the camp of Labienus on the next day, fled away by 
night. 

6. He uied to bestow labor on his action and 
voice, and that with the middle part of his head 
shaven, that he might not be able to go abroad 
without being ashamed. 
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ZRfi, Postquam, Ut, and Simul. 

The construction of ubiy postquam, ut^ 
and simuly with the passed tenses of the 
Indicative, may be distinguished from the 
preceding ones of Quum with the passed 
tenses of the subjunctive. 

*Ubi intellexit Caesar/ When, or As 
soon as, he perceived, then — a separate fact 
follows, and although, perhaps it would 
not have taken place but for the occur- 
rence of the circumstance expressed in 
intellexit, yet it is not necessarily depen- 
dent on this circumstance, nor expressed 
as such;— not as united with it by any 
condition as would have been the case 
if we had said Quum intellexisset as he 
was in the act of having understood. — 
* Xenophon, as soon as he heard his son 
died bravely, resumed his chaplet, &c.,' 
merely describes one fact as following 
another: it states he heard his son died 
bravely, and immediately after which he 
resumed his chaplet. Postquam, after 
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that — at any time after, does not imply 
immediately after, nor how long after, but 
merely at some subsequent period. 



EXERCISE. 

1. When he heard his name, his father, and his 
country, he said Hail ! Hercules, son of Jupiter. 

2. After I left the city, I passed not a day without 
writing to you* 

3. On the eleventh day after that I had departed 
from you, I wrote this short letter. 

4. Yesterday, not much after you departed from 
me, some people of the city, as they appeared to be, 
brought a message and a letter. 

5. Therefore, as soon as my mind reposed from 
many troubles and dangers, and I had determined to 
pass the remainder of myMife at a distance from 
public affairs, it was not my design to wear away 
my leisure in idleness and indolence. 

6. As when 1 see these, I begin to reflect. 

7. After he heard the action and the cause of the 
action, viewing attentively the dress and the fom^ of 
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the hero, which was somewhat larger and more 
noble than the human'form, he asked him what hero 
he was. 

8. For as soon as he left the boys, and those 
studies by which youth is trained to classic learning, 
he betook himself to the practice of writing. 

9. As soon as I learned the affair, 1 began to 
treat him neither courteously, nor as became the 
sick mind of a young man. 



Duniy and the difference between Dum and 

Quum. 

The proper meaning of dum appears to 
be during the time in which. Dum refers 
to a space of time in which or through 
which an action continues. * Dum scri- 
bebam,' / wa^ writing during a space of 
time. Dum scribebam venit pater, during 
that space of time my father came. 

Delibera dum redeo. Consider while I am 
returning. 

Dum tu abes. During your absence* 
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Hence * Expecta dum redeat' will sig- 
nify Wait according to, or during some 
space of time, on condition that he re- 
turns, or provided he returns ; which are 
the same as * until he returns,' by which 
word it is generally translated when fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive. 



Cum must not be confounded with 
DUM. Cum scribebam venit pater. The 
circumstance of my writing occurred, at 
a point of time, and my father came : — or, 
My father came on an occasion when I 
was in the act of writing. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. You have here the discourse which they have 
held during your absence. 

2. While these thiugs are transacting at Rome. 

3. Cicero will be praised as long as the memory 
of Roman affairs shall last, 

4. And, pray, write me the thing itself, that while 
I am staying in my Tusculan estate, I may know 
what he is prating. 

5. While things are getting ready, the damsel sits 
in the inner chamber* 

6. While I consider these things with myself. 

7. Tityrus, while I am returning, (the way is 
short) feed the goats. 



8. Wait till he goes out* 

9. They stayed a few days for the others to come. 

10. 1 have not waited until letters from you were 
given to me, 

1 1 . For my part, as I wrote you before, I shall 
stay in Italy, until letters from you come to me. 

12. The assembly is put off by a decree of the 
senate, until a law be proposed. 
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IS. Provided you accomplish what you desire, do 
not think about the limits of n\y kindness, or what 
you may ask of me. . 



14. I am waiting in Arcanum while I am learning 
these things. 

15. So that .(or provided that) I can serve you. 

1 6. As long as I may be absent. 

17. And if I cannot persuade you to do all this, 
wait at least, as long as it is being made known 
what we are doing with the Spaniards. 

18. While or during which time the third summer 
shall see (or have seen) him reigning in Lsttium. 

19* And provided he gained the throne, he had 
no concern about the means by which he gained it. 

20. Provided that I do not discover that I am 
deceived by this Chremes. 

21. And lighted lamps shall be prolonging thee, 
' O feast* as long as Phoebus is driving away the 
stars. 

£2. 1 only want you not to cease ; to write to 
me whatsoever shall come into your mind, whenever 
you shall have any one to give it to, and as long as 
there shall be any one for whom you may deliver it ; 
which will not be long. 

23. It is my opinion that we ought to come, pro- 
vided that this speed diminish nothing of the glory 
we have gained. 
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24. I want you to be called mine^ just as long as 
you shall do what is worthy of you. 

DuM, however, is sometimes found with 
a Subjunctive, in cases when it cannot be 
translated by Until or Provided, but must 
be rendered by While or As long as, as 
with the Indicative. In such cases, I 
believe it will be found that dum is affected 
by some preceding verb in the subjunc- 
tive, which extends its influence to the 
clause in which it stands : as will be ex- 
plained in a future article. 
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SECOND PART. 



TVie Relative ProJianUy chiejljf^ used in 
cofinecting the Subordinate Clause. 

The following Principle is derived from 
the Subordinate nature of the Subjunctive 
mode: To any Indefinite assertion a 
clause in the Subjunctive may be added, 
to restrict it to its proper signification ; — 
to denote the Condition on which it is 
to be understood, or the sort or class to 
which the indefinite word belongs. 

Tlie tlelation of the dependent sentence 
to the foregoing, or the Condition on which 
the foregoing is taken, is often expressed 
by Qui^ quie, quod^ and tlieir cases. The 
mode which follows qui cannot be condi- 
tional, unless what precedes it is of such a 
nature as to leave room for a conditional 
expression. If the principal member of 
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the sentence clearly express a defined and 
limited idea, which cannot be misunder- 
stood or applied to any object but the one 
which is intended, there will be no need 
of another clause to define, restrict, or 
explain it ; tliat is to say, to shew the con- 
dition on which the first member is to be 
taken. From this it follows that when the 
subject of discourse, or the object of the 
prmcipal verb, is definite, — if there be 
another clause in the period, its verb will 
be in the Indicative : but if the preceding 
member be Indefinite, or capable of being 
understood in different or ambiguous 
senses, the verb which follows will be 
Subjunctive, 

The following passage from Livy is 
given, in a work already referred to, as a 
remarkable instance of the distinction of 
the Modes, founded on the nature of the 
antecedent to qui. 

Seuatorum omnium, quique magistratus Capuae, 
Atells, Cataliae gessissent> bona venire Capuae jui- 
serunt ; libera corpora quae venundari placuerat 
Romam mitti et Rom» venire. 
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EXERCISE. 



ON THE Restrictive use of Qui. 



1 . Caesar was not one {or a person of such kind) 
as to be easily imposed on. 

2. I am not such a person as to deal with you 
thus. 

3. Of all'indeed that I have heard. 

4. And, concerning this subject (fem.) indeed, 
Epicurus speaks as follows : that of all things which 
wisdom has provided for a happy life, nothing is 
superior to friendship, nothing more profitable, 
nothing more pleasant. 

5. For whatever there is that has feeling, it is a 
necessary consequence that it feel pleasure and pain. 



Qui with an Indefinite Antecedent. 

Attention to the foregoing observations 
will prevent the occurrence of many errors, 
in a case in which tliey are frequently 
found. When the adjective pronoum Is 
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is in the principal member, we should be 
careful to examine whether it denotes or 
refers to any particular subject of which 
we are discoursing, and of which we have 
an exact and definite notion, (in which case 
the relative and its clause merely refers 
to Is); or if the idea expressed by is is 
liable to be misunderstood, and requires 
explanatioii. In "thiiS case, ' the relative 
clause will restrict it to its proper meaning 
by the subjunctive verb. 



EXERCISE. 

1 . We must take care to use such liberality as is 
(a liberality determined by the condition of its 
being) profitable to our friends^ and injurious to 
no one. 

2. For Cato says that it is not lawful for one 
who is not a soldier to fight with the enemy. 

3. I know not if it is satisfaction, that one who 
has exasperated a person, should repent of his 
mischief. 
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4. I used to think that men who left such things 
to you were great men. 

5. I have written to Aulus, that I might show 
clearly to Piso such things as I well knew con- 
cerning the gold. 

6. On the sixth day before the Kalends, I re* 
ceived a letter from Dolabella, in which was written 
that he had done all tJnngs which you wanted. 

7. Nor can there be delivered any precepts of 
duty, fixed, well grounided, and agreeable to nature, 
but by such as say that we must eagerly seek virtue 
alone, or virtue for her own sake. 

8. And I recommend to you all his matters, 
freed men, stewards, family : and chiefly, that you 
may approve whatever T. Amplius has settled con- 
cerning his business. 

9. That you, when you have escaped from those 
present men, who want to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of judges, should come to such « as aife truly 
called judges, and should meet those who have 
lived justly and faithfully. 
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Qui re/erring to a Definite Antecedent. 

But \Yhen a clear idea, or more dis- 
tinguished subject, is intended to be ex- 
pressed, in which case the relative is 
merely the connecting link of the two 
clauses, and the latter clause has not 
necessarily a dependanc^ on, nor is con- 
sidered as subordinate to the former ; the 
Indicative mode will be employed. 

In Argumentative discourse, where the 
reasoning is from particulars to generals, 
this rule, for the sake of force and clear- 
ness, applies where, from the nature of is, 
we might, at first, expect the preceding 
rule would be followed. This will be 
e:!SLemplified by turning to Cicero de 
Natura Deorum, or to any of his philo- 
sophical writings. 




X \ 
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EXERCISE. 

1. We are naturally very tenacious of the things 
we have learned in our untaught years. 

2. Now, if the things you hope for are so, we 
will support ourselves, and stand on the hope, oh 
which you order iis to depend, 

3. Again and again I wish you to consider this : 
if it seems proper to you, that what I have written 
should be sent to Varro. 

4. When I had not yet obtained the things which 
are most honourable in the opinion of men. 

5. Verily, for my part, I would much rather have 
this spirit of his, than the wealth of all those who 
were his judges. 

6* And for this reason I only beg of you that 
when, for the sake of the Lacedemonians, you do 
those things which your sincerity, honor, and justice 
demand, that you would show to these persons, if 
you shall think proper, that you are not vexed at 
understanding the things which you do are pleasing 
to me also. 
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7. 1 am sure you long to know from me what is 
doing here : not that those things^ which are trans- 
acted in the sight of aU^ are more certain if they 
are written by me, than when they are written or 
announced to you by others; but that you may see 
clearly, from my letters, with what spirit 1 bear the 
things which are. transacting ; and what are at this 
time, my feelings, or the state of my life. 



Quiy because. 

From the principle already illustrated, 
Qui signifying * because/ or explaining 
the Reason of the assertion in the ante- 
cedent member, will be followed by the 
Subjunctive. In every sentence of the fol- 
lowing exercise, the Dependent clause will 
restrict the indefinite signification, which 
the principal member would otherwise 
have had ; or shew on what condition the 
assertion in the principal member is to be 
understood, as before explained. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. Oh, blind that lam! not to have seen these 
things before. 

2. But perhaps I am troublesome to you in saying 
this of myself. 

3. And Ligarius, as he wished to escape every 
matter of that kind^ kept somewhat quiet on the 
arrival of Varus. 

4. This horse is to be valued at a high rate, be- 
cause it has often pifserved his rider. 

5. No reliance b to be placed on this man, be- 
cause he has broken his oath. 

6« Very nobly, indeed, he spoke it ; for he al- 
lowed his friend, and shewed himself, to be in no 
pain concerning any thing of this kind. 

7. All present exclaimed that nothing was more 
shameless than the conduct of Scaptius ; who was 
not content with one per cent, compound interest. 

8. Although it is of great importance, as concerns 
my reputation, that I should come to the city as 
soon as possible ; yet I seem to myself to have done 
wrong in departing from you. 

9. And Caesar himself,*our friend, had sent threat- 
ening and provoking letters to the, Senate ; and was 
besides impudent in retaining the army and the pro- 
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vince against the will of the Senate : and my friend 
Curio stimulated this, man. 

Intensive fVords, Negatives^ and Compara- 
tives^ followed hy a Subjunctive. 

* 

The same reasoning which was employed 
with regard to Sic, ita, adeo, &c. followed 
by ut, may be applied to intensive words, 
or words used intensively^ as Tantus^ 
TWiSf&cc. followed by gwi: with which we 
may class negatives, interrogatives, com- 
paratives, and superlatives. If they refer 
to any definite expression, or clear and 
exact idea in the speaker's mind, they are 
followed by their corresponding relative, 
QualiSy Qtmntus^ &c, or by a conjunction 
with a verb in the same mode as that of 
the clause containing the principal asser- 
tion: as '^ Nullam unquam vidi tantam 
concionem quanta nunc vestra est."— 
Caes. BelL GalL II. 11. Otherwise their 
signification will be restricted by another 
clause and a verb in the Subjunctive : as, 
' Talem te esse oportet qui ab improborum 
civium societate sejungas/ 
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EXERCISE. 

1 . Nothing is more unworthy of a man than to 
deceive. 

2. No design is entered on against me which is 
foreign from the villainy of your character. 

3. It is not possible to discover any person who 
wishes it. . 

4. He is toO/ great for fortune to be able to injure 
him. 

5. Loss of character is too great to be justly 
estimated. 

6. There is nobody, in so great a number, who 
does not think this man has deserved very well of the 
province^ the empire^ his allies and his countrymen. 

7. For though my dignity is insulted in an affair 
of less importance than that in which your safety is 
destroyed. 

8. Indeed, in so great a fault of mine, I can not, 
by consideration, gain any thing, which can be en- 
durable by me. 

9. Therefore I think he has nothing, which he 
thinks ought speedily to be brought to me. 
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The verb Sum, followed by a Relative and 

Subjunctive. 

No Proposition,'*^ as Logicians say, can 
be expressed, or in other words, No sen- 
tence is complete, without a subject or 
nominative ; a copula, the particle is or 
is not J to join the subject with the predi- 
cate, or what is said of the subject; and 
this PREDICATE. Sentences, such as * He 
runs,' as well as all other sentehces, may 
be resolved into these three parts, thus : 
' He is running.' If the Predicate, then, 
be definite, the sentence is ended ; as, 
Erant multi qui Videbant, Those who 
saw were many ; where * qui Videbant' or 
** those who saw' may be considered as 
the subject of ' erant.' But to translate, 
' There were many who saw,' or * many 
saw,' or * many were of that class or des- 
cription who saw,' we must write Erant 
qui Viderent, the Subjunctive Mode. 

* As these terms are frequently used by some Gram- 
mariane, it may not be improper to have introducecl a short 
explanation of them here, that they may not startle the 
learner when he first meets with them. 
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EXERCISE, 

I. If there are any who wish. 
£. There are some who say. 

3. There was evidently nothing to write to you ; 
for you had just departed. 

4. For what is there in this city that can now 
afford you pleasure ? 

5 There are also many who do not like Greek 
literature at alf ; more who do not like philosophy* 

6. Who is the man that would not be happy ? 

7. For there are some who think that death is 

» 

the depal'ture of the soul from the body. 

8. I wish you would write me this, and whatever 
there is which it concerns me to know, 

9. For I do not understand what he who is happy 
can seek besides to be happier ; for if there is any 
thing that is wanting, he is not happy. 

10. Be assured that theie are more who make ex- 
cuses concerning the tribute, than who are willing it 
should be exacted. 

II. There are cases, when it prevails in that 
manner of yours. 

12. There are people also, who say that, among 
those who dispute in my books, there was no know- 
ledge of the subjects which are discussed. 
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Use of Qui and the Subjunctive in relating 
the expressions or sentiments of another. 

To the explanatory or restrictive use of 
Qui and the subjunctive clause, is referred 
the construction which so frequently 
occurs in the writings of Historians, when 
they relate the words, sentiments, or 
speeches of some person of whom they 
write in their history. If these speeches 
are given in the third person, every sen- 
tence of the speaker is, by the historian, 
regularly written in the Subjunctive mode^ 
But if * He spoke as follows,' or similar 
expressions precede, — or if the sentence 
is inserted as a Quotation^ in which cases 
the speaker is changed into the first person, 
the Indicative must be employed. 

Doctor Crombie, in his Gymnasium, 
was, I believe, the first who clearly stated 
this rule. It may also be derived from a 
future article. 

From numerous instances of this con- 
struction in the historians, we may select 
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for ani example the following one from 
Caesar'^ Civil War, Book 11. Chap. 18. 

Suppose it were required to translate 
into Latin the following passage : 

To Varro^ who had proceeded some distance on 
his inarch. Letters are brought from Gades, that^ as 
soon as intelligence was received of the edict of 
Caesar, the chiefs of the Gaditani had conspired 
with the tribunes who were there in garrison .... 
that having entered on this design, they had given 
notice to Gallonius, to depart from Gades, while 
it was in his power to do so of his own accord. 

The natural order will be, * Letters are 
brought to Yarro, who had proceeded on 
his march, informing him that the chiefs 
of the Gaditani had conspired with the 
Tribunes.' — Accusative before infinitive. 

* Who were then in garrison' : — this was 
asserted in the Letter, — and it must be 
translated by the subjunctive mode. Had 
it been the Author's statement, precisely 
the same words would be rendered by the 
Indicative. 
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* As soon as intelligence was received.' 
— This, too, is an assertion in the Letter ; 
not of the Author of the book : conse- 
quently, the Subjunctive mode must be 
used : sixnul atque cognilum sit- 

^ Had given notice to,' &c. — Accusative 
and Infinitive. after * The Letters said.' 

' To depart,' Ut, after verbs of com- 
manding. 

* While it was in his power.' This, too, 
is asserted in the letter ; — not given by 
the Author as his own assertion. 

DufHj which would have been followed 
by the indicative, as it signifies * while,' 
will have the Subjunctive, as the assertion 
of the Gaditani. 

Thus the Latin will be : 

*' Progresso ei (Varroni) paullo longius, littera? 
a Gadibus redduntur ; simul atque cognitum sit de 
edicto Caesaris, coDsensisse Graditanos principes 
cum Tribunis cohortium quae essent ibi in prsesidio 
.... hoc inito consilio denunciavisse Gallonis^ ut 
sua sponte dum sine periculo liceret^ ex<;ederet 
Gadibus." 
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EXERCISE. 

] • The soldiers openly talked among one another, 
that, since such an opportunity of obtaining victory 
was left to escape, they would not fight even when 
Csesar wished* 

2. Pompey, when departing from the city, had* 
declared in the Senate, that he would consider in 
the same light those who remained at Rome, and 
those who had been in the camp of Csesar. 

3. He iutreated me in many words, by that 
connexion which I had with him^ by that Marius 
which I had written, by the eloquence of L. Cras- 
sus his grandfather, to defend him : and wrote out 
his cause for me. I wrote, in answer, that there 
was no need of a patron for him, since all power 
was in the hands of Cassar his relation. 

4. This was the substance of the message : that 
each of the two ought to depart from arms, and to 
hazard their fortune no longer ; that theirselves, by 
their losses, were a sufficient proof of how much 
fortime could effect in war ; that this was the only 
time for treating of peace, while each could rely on 
himself, and both seemed equal : but that if fortune 
should give only a little to one of them, that he 
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who appeared to be the superior would not regard 
conditions of peace; and that he who trusted he 
should have all, would not be contented with a 
just part. 

5. They followed this by enquiring ' Why A. 
Manlius had not rather come to Rome, to give a 
reason to the Roman people for passmg over from 
the province of Gaul, which had fallen to his share, 
into Istria ; since the Senate had decreed, and the 
Roman people had commanded this war ? and said 
he would account for these affairs as an Individual, 
since he would not do so as Consul. 

Decrees^ Messages^ and Instructions^ 
fallowed hy Qui. 

The same construction and reasoning 
holds in instructions, messages, decrees, 
&c. In describing the decree, &c. or in 
relating what was enjoined or decreed, 
any interlocutory clause introduced by 
(][ui, quae, quod, will be in the subjunctive 
mode ; as expressing the sentiments of the 
person, or party, decreeing. Ex. * The 
Senate decreed that those who wanted to 
remain at home,* &c. Liyy. Qui domi 
manere vellent. If he had been simply 
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relating the fact, the Indicative would 
have been used : but he is giving the sub- 
stance of a decree. 



EXERCISE. 

1 . The Senate, moved by these occurrences, gave 
a letter to the Lycians for the Rhodians, stating that 
they thought proper that neither the Lycians should 
be given to the Rhodians into servitude^ nor that any 
who were free should be given to any one. 

2. The first enquiry was, by what injustice he 
had been instigated to undertake a war against the 
Romans^ with so hostile a spirit as to bring himself 
and his kingdomjnto the utmost periL 

3. The Senate decreed that they should declare 
their names to L. Cameleius ; and that if he should 
set any of them at liberty^ it seemed good they 
should be conducted to Carteia ; that those of the 
Carteians who wished to remain at their home, 
should be permitted to be considered as in the 
number of the Colonists. 
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General Rule Jor the Mode which is to 

follow Qui. 

• 

*' It would be well, therefore, if, when 
doubting what mode should follow Qui, 
we' were to consider whether qui be simply 
relative or not ; for, if it be resolved into 
any thing more than a mere link uniting 
the clause it governs to some antecedent ; 
if it denote the manner in which the 
clause stands related to that antecedent ; if 
it declare that it springs from, it, is caused 
by it, or is dependent upon it in any way, 
the Subjunctive and not the Indicative 
ought to follow.' 



_-. » 
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EXERCISE. 

A true system of reasoning invites 
persons of good sense to the practice 
o/ Duty, Justice, Sincerity. And Unjust 
actions are not conducive to the advantage 
even of one who is untaught and rude. 
For such a man can neither easily accom- 
plish what he attempts ; nor, if he ac- 
complish, can he enjoy it. And the aids 
of fortune or of genius are very suitable to 
liberality ; and those who exercise it gain 
favor, and, what is very conducive to a 
quiet life, affection; especially as such 
men have no cause for doing wrong. For 
those passions which proceed from nature 
are easily gratified without injustice : but 
those which are vain we must not obey ; 
for they desire nothing amiable, and 
there is more loss in the practice of in- 
justice itself, than there is gain in those 
things which are acquired by injustice. 
Therefore we think that vice ought to be 
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avoided, not only on account of the losses 
which arise /ram t* to the wicked, but 
much more on account that it never suffers 
the man, in whose mind it exists, to 
breathe or rest. 



Quin for Quid non and Qui non. 

QuiN is frequently used, after words ex- 
pressing doubt, restraint, or involving an 
idea of a negative, for quid notiy quiy qu^By 
quod non ; and is followed by a subjunc- 
tive : as, Non dubium est mihi quin eum 
possim cogere. For quid non, and fol- 
lowed by an Indicative, it generally im- 
plies interrogation; and expresses en- 
couragement, as with the Imperative : as, 
Quintu urges occasionem tuam? 

When dubito is translated by 1 doubt, 
it is followed by quin and the subjunc- 
tive ; when translated by / hesitate, it is 
followed by an Infinitive. 



r 
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EXERCISE. 



1 . I doubt not that you wonder I treat with you 
very often concerning the same business. 

2. From these letters, it seemed to be out of all 
doubt that he^ould come before that day /^M;AicA 
I have been speaking ) 

3. And he has not kept himself from publishing 
a book against his teacher. 

4. No business is so easy, as not to become dif>^ 
ficult, if you do it unwillingly. ^ 

5. But when Clodia is going to b^ at Rome, and 
because you attach so much consequence to the affair, 
I look to this circumstance entirely : not but that I 
would prefer that eveni which you know ; but the 
aifair is important, and the contest difficult. 

6. And I think that the Lacedemonians do not 
doubt that they are sufficiently recommended to 
your sincerity und justice by their own character 
and that of their ancestors ; and as I was very well 
acquainted with you^ I doubt^sd not that the rights 
and merits of nations were vvell known to you. 

7. There are innumerable arguments, from which 
it can be concluded and enforced^ that there is 
nothing that has sense which does not die. 
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Consecutive Modes. 

If a clause be in the Subjunctive Mode, 
those clauses also which are subordinate 
to it, though merely descriptive, will be 
subjunctive. For if the existence of a 
fact be itself conditional or dependent, 
every circumstance connected with it must 
necessarily be dependent. In this case, 
therefore. Conjunctions and other words, 
set before the Subjunctive Mode, will be 
construed as if followed by the Indi- 
cative. 

At the same time, it must be observed, 
that if an Independent assertion be intro- 
duced, the verb in the clause containing 
it will be Indicative. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. That I might be able to do something while 
the season of the vear was suitable. 

2. But there are certain Epicureans, who fear, 
that'if we think friendship is to be eagerly desired 
for the sake of our own pleasure, friendsliip altoge- 
ther would seem, as^ it were, to halt. 

S. A point indispensable to this discussion yet 
remains, namely, what is concerning friendship ; 
which you affirm would not exist at all, if pleasure 
be the chief good. 

4. But because we can by no means, without 
friendship, keep a settled and lasting happiness of 
life; nor can preserve friendship itself, unless we 
equally love our friends and ourselves ; therefore it 
follatvs this very thing is accomplished in tke case 
of friendship, and friendship is associated with 
pleasure • 



5. For to me it appears that nothing more 
shameful was ever done by any leader than is done 
by our friend : who left the city, that is, his country, 
for which, and in which, it was great honor to die. 
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6. For there are certain original sensations in the 
mind and in the body, which, as soon as every living 
being has found, then he begins to distinguish how 
he may catch at the first things which are given by 
nature, and may reject the contrary. 



Indefinite Expressions. 

The sentences in the following Exercise 
comprise words which are generally said 
to be vague or indefinite. The connection 
of the clauses will depend on some of 
the principles already explained ; or, the 
sentences will be written correctly, if the 
general principle and nature of the Sub- 
junctive Mode be kept in view. The ex 
pression, made by the principal member, 
is of such nature as to admit another 
member or clause, to explain or restrict 
it, or shew to what description or class it 
may be ascribed ; as, iu; all its latitude, it 
would not be clearly intelligible. 
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EXERCISE. 



1. It is not becoming to return injuries^ nor to 
injure any human beings whatever you have suf- 
fered from others yourself. 

2* Nothing is so steadfast for continuance in 
memory^ as a thing in which you have offended. 

3. So great is the uproar and confusion of affairs^ 
that the place where one's self is^ seems to every 
one the most wretched. ~ 

4. Who would believe it? 

5. For, it is of no service to oppose nature, nor 
to follow any thing which you cannot overtake. 

6. In all matters^ preparation ought to be made 
before you attempt any thing. 

7. You would say there is a great dulness in the 
city. 

8. I had purposed to take.Trebatius with me, 
wherever 1 went out, 

g. But for my part, though I had nothing to 
write, I followed brevity after your example. 

10. Nature instructs us that one human being 
should take care for another, vvhoever he is, for the 
reason that he is a man. 
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1 1 . Oh^ the times i that a time should be when 
Curius would hesitate to seek the consulship. 

12. And indeed^ your letters which you sent to 
him last, as 1 can clearly comprehend, were very 
pleasing to him. 

13. How they are transported with joy -when 
they have conquered ! how the conquered are 
ashamed ! how unwilling they are to be blamed ! 
how anxious to be praised! 



- 
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THIRD PART. 



" The Subjunctive Mode is used in 
Independent Sentences to express a wish, 
or to assert conditionally/' 

Latin Grammar. 

Expressions of a wish, made by the 
Subjunctive Afode alone, may be consi- 
dered as subordinate to some verb under- 
stood, or some condition ; thus in Terence 
we find * Te Dii perdant' and * Ut te dii 
perdant ;' where ut seems to indicate a 
subordination to some verb, as opto, pre- 
ceding, in the speaker's mind — the same 
may be said of Utinam, as a compound 
of Ut. 

To the use of the mode in Independ^it 
Sentences, we should . reasonably direct 
our attention to discover its true and 
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native signification. From this, it would 
appear to be that part of a hypothetical 
proposition, which asserts that something 
would be inferred, on condition that some 
circumstances existed. * You would leave 
Rome, if you had not already left it,' or 
'on condition that your not leaving it 
had taken place.' The same reasoning 
holds, in whatever order the clauses of the 
proposition stand. In Latin, the expres- 
sion on which it is int^ided the attention 
should rest, or the Assertion, commonly 
stands last in order, and the other clause, 
which expresses the condition, or excites 

m 

the attention, before ; preceded by a con- 
junction or relative, which does not, by 
its native power, influence any mode. 
For example, whien I say * Your brother 
is happy, if he is wise,' or * If your bro- 
ther is wise, he is happy,' Si will be 
followed by an Indicative ; but if we say 
* Your brother would be happy, were he 
wise/ the subjunctive mode would be 
proper: so that we must not look to 
Words, but to the nature of propositions. 
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to determine what mode is to be used ; 
as conjunctive relatives, and all words, of 
themselves, or by their native influence, 
govern no particular mode. 



EXERCISE. 



1. So may the gods love thee. 

2. May the gods and goddesses destroy that old 
. man who delayed me to-day- 

3. I wish either that this man should become 
deaf, or this woman' Aximh. 

4. I wish you were always tribune. 



•>t-» 
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Sif and its C&ntpounds. 

The following words are frequently 
used to connect the condition with the 
wish or sentiment expressed in the prin- 
cipal member : 



. I k 
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Si, 


. Etsi, 


Nisi, 


Etiamsi, 


Sive, 


Tameuetsi or Tametsi, 


QuodBi/ 

. 1 , 


Quayi. 

• 
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Si implies an admission : On the sup- 
position that. 

As sif of itself, governs no mode, but 
the clause in which it stands is the ante- 
cedent to an assertion, (though in the 
order of the words it may stand last;) 
if the assertion, therefore, be positiye. Si 
^ill be followed by an Indicative ; .and 
if the assertion be Conditional, si will be 
followed by a Subjunctive. 
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Examples. 

Quapropter, si ea quse dixi, sole ipso illustriora 
et clariora suut ; &c. 

Quae et a falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non 
possuQt ; et, si essent vera, nihil afferrent quo 
melius viveremus. 



Nisi^ * if not,' or * unless/ is used for 
si non ; and its use, and the mode which 
follows it, are governed by the same prin- 
ciples as the use of si. 



Examples. 

Accedam ad omnia tua, Torquate, nisi memoria 
forte defecerit. 

Quid enim? non vobis placet, omnem ignem 
past&s indigere ? nee pennanere ullo modo posse, 
nisi alatur? 
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Sive. 



Mala enim. et impia consuetudo est 
contra Deos disputandi, sive ex aiiimo id 
fit, sive simulate. 



Quod siy But if. 

Quod si ignis ex sese ipse animal est, 
quoniam is, cum inest in corporibus nos- 
tris, efficit ut sentiamus, uon potest ipse 
esse sine sensu. 



Etsi ( ety si) 

from its derivation would seem to imply 
a continuance, or admission in connection 
with, or in consequence of, something 
which precedes. It is however frequently 
used at the beginning of propositions and 
Letters ; in which case it may be consi- 
dered as referring to something passed 
in the mind of the writer, or of the 
person addressed. 
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Examples. 

!^ermulta ob earn unam caiisam faciunt quia 
decet^ quia rectum^ quia houestum est; etsi nullum 
consecuturum emolumentum vident. 

Homines enim, etsi aliis multis^ tamen hoc uno a 
bestiis pluiimum difFerunt^ quod rationem habeant 
a natura datam. 



Etiamsi (et^ jam si) 

differs as much from etsi, as etiam fromet. 
Like etsi, it makes admission in addition 
to something before expressed, or undet- 
stood ; which it does more strongly than 
licet, and is generally followed by an 
Indicative 



Example. 



Atque etiam si a primis inchoatisque naturis, ad 
ultimas perfectasque volumus procedere. And (to 
strengthen the argument he had used before) also 
li* We wish, 8cc. 

Fin. II, 12. 
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Tamenetsi, Tametsi. 

Tamen, (yet) generally implies an asser- 
tion opposed to what has been admitted , 
or to what would naturally be expected. 
With Tametsi the Assertion may be made 
first, and the admission last : as, Obtundis 
tametsi intelligo. You deafen me though I 
understand, that is, ^ etsi intelligo, tamen 
obtundis/ Though I understand, Yet you 
deafen me. Tametsi is generally con- 
strued with the Indicative Mode, though 
sometimes with the Subjunctive. 



Qtmsiy As iff or As if it were. 

In the latter use it will precede a Sub- 
junctive; which will be in the same tense 
that the principles already explained re- 
quire. In English, the Passed tense is 
used where we should expect, and in 
Latin should use, the Present : as in the 
second example below. 
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Examples. 

Audiamus Platonem, quasi quendam Deum Plii- 
losophoruum. 

Ridiculum caput. 
Quasi necesse sit, si huic nou dat, te illam uxbrem 

ducere : 
Nisi vides, nisi senis amicos oras, ambis. 

Ch. Bene mones. 
Ibo: etsi hercle jam me spes ha&c frustrata est. 

Ter Andria. Act. 2. Sc. 2. 



Exercises on Si and its Compounds. 

I. For if the news which you, as you say, have 
brought to me, were false, what do I owe you ? if 
true ; you are the best evidence of what the .Roman 
people owes to me. 

Q. I have written to Dolabella, that I wished to 
set off, if it seemed good to him. 

S. But if you think otherwise, I vrish you would 
write me : for I far prefer remaining at home, if I 
can with propriety. 
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4. But had he not made me believe, and had I 
not judged that this which I say would be well 
grounded, I would not have done what I am going 
to say. 

5. But if you had complained to me courteously^ 
1 would undoubtedly have cleared myself to you 
with pleasure. 

6. O folly exceedingly great, were not mine 
greater ! 

7. One opinion must he held with regard to 
burying ; that that affair relates to the body, whe- 
ther the soul dies or lives. 

8. You defend Brutus and Cassius, in such man- 
ner as if I blamed those whom I cannot sufBciently 
praise. 

9. When Cataline saw those, whom 1 mentioned 
somewhat before, assembled ; though he had often 
discussed many points with each separately, yet 
believing it would be to his purpose to address and 
encourage them all collected, he withdrew into a 
concealed part of the building; and there, every 
witness far removed, he. addressed them in the fol- 
lowing manner. 



10. For although I am not pressed on, and have 
almost composed myself, yet 1 am in want of your 
counseL 
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IL If there is nothing, though you are acxnis- 
tomed to bear with my folly, yet I will go so far 
that you shall be in a rage. 

19,. In sailing it is a mark of skill to comply 
with the tempest, even if you are not able to gain 
the port. 

13. If you thought a king was coming to you, 
what would you not do ? 

14. For with your help,, and in your consulship, 
even if we were timid, yet would we dismiss all 
fear. 

15. But if the war can be terminated by your 
arrival, let nothing more be desired by you. 

16. Though I see how gieat a storm of envy 
hangs over us, if not against the present times, yet 
over posterity. 

17. Even if you cannot obtain it. 

18. You say I dare not speak what 1 thiiik ; as if, 
on your impudently asking me, 1 had replied with 
little courage* . 

19. I> though I have nothing to write to you, yet 
I write, because I seem to be talking with you. 

20. Though it appeared impossible for any thing 
to be added. 



21. But as if it were so, you will be able to 
advise her to entrust it to somebody whose fortune 
is not hazarded by this war. 
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2d. But very many endeavour to support the 
contrary; and souls^ as if capitally convicted, they 
punish (or amerce) with death ; nor is there any 
other reason why . the immortality of souls seems 
incredible to these persons, but that they are not 
able to understand, &nd to comprehend in their 
minds, what kind of thing the soul is vdthout body. 
As if, in truth, they understood what kind of thing 
it is when in the body ; what its shape, what its size, 
what its place. 



Qtu>d. 



For the substance of the following re- 
marks on the use of this difficult particle, 
I am indebted to the same work on which 
I have already drawn so largely. 

** As UT denotes the Final cause, or 
something which is to follow, Quod, 
* because,' denotes, the Efficient cause, or 
something that has gone before. This 
distinction is very necessary, and is the 
key to the right use of these particles in 
a thousand cases." 

" Quod has always more or less the 
force of * because,' except when it means 
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<as to/ * as to which/ It is never properly 
substituted for C7, or for the accusative 
with the infinitive." 

If the cause be fixed and certain, or 
the assertion absolute, the Indicative is 
used ; if not, the Subjunctive. 

Artes negliguntur quod inutiles sint. 
The inutility of the arts is the cause of 
their being neglected ; or The sciences are 
neglected for being useless. 

It is not positively asserted in this pas- 
sage that the sciences are neglected and 
useless ; as, would be the case, were the 
Indicative with quod or quia employed. 

The difference between quod and ut 
may be learned by comparing the preced- 
ing sentence with the following • Artes 
coluntur ut utiles sint.' 

After miroTy doleOj queror^ gaudeo^ in- 
dignoTy glorior^ and perhaps after all verbs 
denoting similar affections of mind, quod 
may be used. 

Ad te minus multa doleo quod maerore impedior. 
Tu me accusas quod me afflictem. 

Quod, here Causal, denotes the cause of 
the thing asserted ; and as cause is prior 
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to effect, it will be proper only in cases 
where that priority exists. All the affec- 
tions of wonder, grief, joy, anger, exul- 
tation, are excited by something which 
has existed. 

**The affections of hope, fear, confi- 
dence, suspicion, relate to something 
prospective, something that will, perhaps, 
exist, but" which we do not know will or 
does exist. It may, indeed, happen that 
quod should be joined with timeo or 
metuo ; but it does not then denote the 
object of the fear, but the cause which 
has excited it ; an omen, perhaps, or some 
symptom of a coming evil." 

The Author's reasons for quoting so 
largely from another's work is, that the 
subject is there much better explained 
than he could pretend to explain it, and 
that the * Defence' is not likely to be in 
the hands of junior learners. 
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EXERCISE. 

1 . My hope consoles me, because I greatly sus- 
pect. 

2. I have written to you the later^ on the account 
that I daily expected you. 

3. Though I remeipbered I owed every thing to 
that city, yet I answered that the Lacedemonians 
wanted no recommendation with you. 

4. I have also this trouble, that our friend Dola- 
bella is with Caesar. 

5* For in exhorting me to remember what has 
been done, said, or written, even by myself, you do 
what is friendly and most pleasing to me. 



6. You complained, very sharply, that 1 had 
forbidden them to exact the tribute, before I allowed 
it, (that is, had ot should have allowed it J 

7. The Deputies of Appius brought me a volume 
from you, full of the most unjust complaint, that 
by my letters I had hindered their buil4ing. 

8. I wish, then, that you would think thus : that 
I deem all the cities of Achaia fortunate in having 
you for a governor. 

9. Pardon me for writing. 
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10. Cato laid to the charge of Marcus NobHior, 
as a disgrace^ that he had brought poets into the 
province. 

11. But I fancy you are with me; not only 
because you are transacting my business, but also 
because I seem to see how you are acting. 



12. Do we give our opinion, that, if praise would 
have been given to Fabius, ihat noble being, for 
painting, there would not have been, among us too, 
many Polycleti and Parrhasii? 

13. The Lacedemonians expelled perfumers from 
their city, on the account that they appeared to be 
introducing effeminacy and luxury. 

14. As he kept in mind that the consul had been 
killed, and his army defeated by the Helvetii, and 
sent under the yoke, he did not think it ought to 
be granted. 

15. To me, indeed, every thing is pleasant : your 
writing to me what you had heard ; your not be- 
lieving things unworthy of my carefulness ; and 
your informing me what you thought. 

16. In reality, I do not content myself; because 
I cannot attain to &ny degree of your merit. 
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17. Nor have I any cause for being angry with 
these persons present^ by whom I am accused, or 
by whom I am condemned, except that they be- 
liered they were injuring me. 

18. When the former letter was already sealed, it 
did not seem proper to me to give it to the person 
to whom I had intended, because he was a stranger. 

19- I see no cause for fearing, except that every 
thing is uncertain when people depart from the law : 
and that nothing which depends on the will, not to 
say the passions of another,- can be warranted how it 
will turn out. 

20. You know that I received your letters from 
Acastus, troubled at your having come to Rome 
with a fever: yet that I began to be of good 
courage, as Acastus announced to me things which 
I wanted to hear concerning your relief ; but that 1 
shuddered at your letters, bringing news of the 
legions of Csesar. 
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Quod, Quum, and Ut, may be con- 
sidered as accusatiyes of Relatives, go- 
verned, as Grammarians say, by x^r^, or 
used adverbially ; and used in joining 
subordinate clauses to the principal as- 
sertion. Quod shews that the speaker 
had in his mind some circumstance which 
had passed, as the ground of the assertion ; 
Ut, some circumstance which, would 
happen at a future time, subordinate to 
the assertion. Quum, merely the connec- 
tion of a subordinate circumstance. 
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<-> 



Quanquamj Quiaj Quontamj ^c. 

QuANOUAM, . derived from quantum 
quantum, signijSes how how, or however. 
It is generally followed by a positive as- 
sertion, and may be fiiUy translated by 
*' Though it is admitted by the persons 
speaking and addressed." It is much 
used in philosophical discussions, and at 
the beginning of new subjects, as more 
formal than etsi. 

When Quia or Quod, followed by the 
Indicative, is prefixed to the first propo- 
sition of an argument, the assertion is 
Independent, and not as with Quum ; and 
we shall expect some necessary conse- 
quence or conclusion to follow. 

QuoNiAM, for quod jam, or quia jam, 
would indicate, more forcibly than Quia, 
that a conclusion will follow. But it de- 
notes no necessary dependence or sub- 
ordination of the fact it precedes ; which 
is a certain and known fact 
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EXERCISE. 

1. However hard length of time has rendered 
that name : for it is separated from a stranger and 
remained with the person that bears arms against 
one. 

2. 1 had preferred to manage this with you per- 
sonally ; but because it was becoming of rather long 
continuance, 1 wished to manage the same by letters. 

3. And because this was pleasing to many and 
was approved, he would have risen to the honorable 
situations, had he not been detected in a notorious 
act, and given satisfaction to the laws and justice. 

4. Although we understand that you are one of 
such prudence as to see, that if those decrees of the 
consuls which are interposed concerning the acts of 
Caesar, are not kept, there will be a great confusion 
of affairs. 

5. And as Cato had extolled all these things to the 
skies, thereupon a division is made on his motion. 

6. Since you wish it, the affair shall not turn out 
otherwise. 

7. Now, Romans* since you hold the wicked 
leaders of a most wicked and most dangerous war, 
already taken and seized* 

8. I deem that no fault, since my actions and 
designs agree with your counsels. 

o 2 
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9* Since we have no Rome, 1 gave the plain robe 
to my son Cicero at Arpinum, in preference to 
other places ; and this was pleasing to our freemen* 

QuAMVis and similar Words 

Quamyis implies an admission on the 
part of the speaker or i?vriter, which may 
be understood with any latitude^ or ex- 
tended at the option of the person ad- 
dressed. It may be derived from Quan- 
tumvis, as Quam from Quantum , Tam 
from Tan turn. It may be attached to verbs, 
adjectives, or other words. From the 
following sentences we may perceive that 
Quam vis, Quanquam, £tsi, &c. are not to 
be used indiscriminately. 

PoUio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica^ musani. 
Pollio loves our muse : it is rustic^ I know ; and 
allow it is as rustic as you like. 

Pollio amat nostram quamvis sit rustica musam. 
Pollio loves our muse^ supposing it to be as rustic 
as you like. 

Pollio etc. licet sit rustica. 
Supposing it be, or were a rustic one, which 
do not grant. 
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Pollio 8cc. quamquam est. 

Though we all know it is a rustic one. 

Etsi est rustica ; 

And admitting our muse is rustic. 

. Quum sit rustica. 

Pv>llio loves our muse^ as it is rustic : in answer 
to the question — Owing to what circumstance does 
Polho love the Muse? 

Quia est rustica. 

Because our muse is rustic, Pollio loves it ; in 
answer to the question— What follows from our 
Mujse's being rustic ? 

Quod sit Tustica. 

Gratulor tibi quod Musa sit rustica. 
1 congratulate you> and what has given rise to 
my congratulation is, &c. 

Gratulor tibi quod Musa est rustica. 
The sweetness of your muse leads me to congra- 
tulate you. 

Ut sit rustica. 

Pollio laudat nostram ut sit rustica musam. 

Pollio praises our Muse^as) that the consequence 
may be, or with a view of inducing it to become 
rustic. 



i 
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EXERCISE. 

1 • However many they be^ I shall be more lonely 
than if you alone were theie. 

2. Accordingly he used to relate that the man of 
whom we are talking, frequently said^ Pain you 
move me not^ be as grievous as you will, 1 will 
never confess thee an evil. 

3. But as neither physicians^ nor commanders, 
nor orators, however well they comprehended the 
principles of science, can attain any thing deserving 
of much praise, without experience and practice. 

4. But I think that brutes have no discernment ; 
for however true it may be that they are not 
corrupted, yet it is possible they may be vicious. 

5. Let us then leave alone him of whom we are 
at present talking, who says nothing at all to the 
purpose ; and let us compel him to confess that the 
remedy of pain is not to be sought from one who 
has said that pain is the greatest of all evils ; ad- 
mitting, as far as you like, that the same man shows 
himself somewhat brave under torture. 

6. Although nothing seems so wonderful to me, 
as that^hose words should be uttered by Antiochus 
above all others ; to whom what I have just said 
were very well known. For supposing any one 
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may condemn this, in his own opinion, that we 
derty that any thing can be clearly understood ; cer- 
tainly that fault is very trifling. 



The following and similar passages may 
appear, at first, to oppose the rule for dp- 
pendent words : — 

!Nescio qui ^uex modo venit 

Nescio quid tibi obUtus sum hodie dicere. 

It must be observed however that Nescio 
quis is in these places parenthetical ; not 
necessarily connected with the sentence ; 
and exerts no influence on the following 
verb. 

' The learner may be exercised by trans 
lating the following sentences: — 

Nescio quid enim Velienses vereb^ntur^ 
Nescio quid enim Velienses vererentur, 
Sed nescio quo pacto celebritatem r^quiro 
Sed nescio quo pacto celebritatem requiram. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Though many defects will, doubtless, 
be discovered in the Work I am now 
concluding; yet, my own experience as- 
sures me, it will not fail, if adopted, to 
be generally useful. Something of this 
kind, a few years ago, I sought in vain. 
Books of exercises published since that 
period have not supplied the deficiency. 
Most of those with which I am acquainted 
are either swelled with short exercises on 
those Rules of Syntax^ which have so 
often been repeated, and which, by the 
way, it would be sufficient to notice and 
enter in a book kept for the purpose, as 
they occur in construing ; — or are stored 
with instructions, on what are termed 
Elegancies, for higher students. In 
works designed for that class for whose 
use the present treatise is written, a few 
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loose rales are all that I have foand on 
the subject of connecting the dependent 
members of periods : that is to say, for 
the use of the Subjunctive Mode. And 
though, in a systematic course, the use 
of the Subjunctive would be taught im- 
mediately after that of the Indicative ; 
yet, whether from a conviction of the 
correctness of the notion that seven or 
nine years are requisite for learning the 
use of the first-mentioned Mode, or for 
^wh'at other reason 1 will not pretend to 
decide, authors of School books have 
generally been shy of it, and Beginners 
have reaped little or no fruit from the 
labors of Copleston, Parr, and Scheller. 

The examples in the preceding pages, 
being numerous, and arranged under se- 
parate heads, will necessarily lead to that 
classification and induction in the mind, 
which must ultimately constitute a safe 
directory to correctness. And the Rules, , 
though of inferior importance, will not, I 
trust, be deemed unworthy of being read. 
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For though, like corks for swimmers, or 
definitions in Science, the sooner we can 
dispense with continual recourse to them, 
the more speedy will he our improvement ; 
yet they will aid to discriminate properly, 
and to exercise one's self with confidence 
and safety. 

It is frequently from ignorance of the 
use of the 'joiijts and ligatures' which 
connect the members of periods, that we 
are compelled to ascribe different mean- 
ings to the same word in the body of 
different sentences, in order to render the 
£ngljsh intelligible. These connective 
words, therefore, should be well under- 
stood, to prevent the introduction of 
wrong meanings. When a scholar says 
a Verb is * After quum,' as a reason why 
it is in the Subjuncitive, such an answer 
should not be admitted as satisfactory ; as 
it does not imply that he is acquainted 
with the principles of subordination on 
which the expression rests « 
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Such is the Author's presumption as to 
be confident that his Book will alleviate 
the labors of Teacher and Learner : and 
to expect, that until some work on the 
same subject, of a very elementary nature, 
and suited to the capacities of Boys, shall 
appear from some al)ler hgtnd, his Endea- 
vors, if not his Performance, will gbtain 



some approbation from those who are 
capable of duly appreciating the import- 
ance of the subject he ha« treated, 

I must now close with a translation of 
a few words and Idioms from the Exer- 
cise^, I ii^(:ended, at first, it should be 
larger: but upon consideration, I found 
the Exercises sufficiently literal to dis- 
pense with much assistance of this kind. 




1S6 
WORDS AND PHRASES 

EXPLAINED. 



PAGE 

20. Noble family, domus 
According to, by the Ablative 
Unincumbered, expeditus 
Baggage, ImpedimeDta 

In the rear, post eas 
Decay, senescere 
Continued peace, Otium 
Cause, materia 

2 1 . The law allows, licet 
ItVe, tegula 
Chapel, aedem 

Arrived, (should have been Went abroad) 
excedo 
25. Of Catina, Catinensis 

Member of the Council, decurio 

Made free, adscriptus 

Corporate town, municipium 

Buried with pomp, funere elatus 

Sprung, man&rint 
26* With whom he was connected, necessarius 

Immediately, continuo 
28. Relating to his province, provincialis 

To exert one's self, dare operam 
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PAGE 

28. Who prolonged the time, propagator 

34. Comply, morem gerere 
Weaken, infirmare 

35. Comprise, complector 
Decay, putresco 
Decide, constituo 

Act of service, officium 

Occurs, in mentem venit 

Possible, fieri posse 

To be certain, certum habere 

Guess, suspicari 

Endeavor to recollect, recordor 

Commit murder, caedem facere 

Take pains, consumere operam 

36. Prince, tyrannus 

38. Hear, accipere 
Do wrong, errare 

39. Assiduity, assessio 
Discourse, oratio 
Encouragement, confirmatio 
Against, in 

Post up, proscribo 
Constantly, diligenter 
You are anxious, tibi curae est 
43. That they might be able, ad facultatem 
Without, ne 

1 write, scripsi : which, of course, will influ- 
ence the tense of the dependent verb 
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PAGE 

43. Give occasion, comitto 

44. Have influence, valere 

47. Am sorry, moleste fero 

All that I have in wy power, tantum possum 
Hear secretly, inaudire 

48. lb be trained, imbui 
Vacation, justitium 

9- A fortune, divitiae 

Serviceable, opportunus 
Power, opes 
50. Veteran guards, evocati 

53. Scarcity, fames 
Sorrows, molestiae 
Proved, probatum . . 

54. Acquaintance, usus 
Produce, efficio 

Is ashamed, erubuit 

55. Property, bona 
One, alteram 
Hence, ex his locis 

56. Dreadful thing, terror 

57. Applied, oblata 

From without, extrinsecus 
Impression, visus 

58. Am sorry, nolo 

59. Crush, infringo 

60. To be of service, prodesse 

64. At greater length, plurimis verbis 
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PAGE 

64. Usually, solet. Impers. 
Madly, furiose 
Just, commodum, adv. 
Hasten to decay, pessum ire 
Applaud, probare 
Guafdian, sospitalis 

67. Break dovm, iufringere 
jis a candidate, ambitios^ 
Fold, complicare 
Postman, tabellarius 

Late in night, noctuabundus 

68 . Loftily, elat^ 
Largely, ample 

Decree of' senate, senatusconsultuni 

Interpose, intercedere 

And lie, qui 

Rank, locus 

Acquaintance, familiaritates 

Society, consuetudo 

In haste, subito 

69. Bed chamber, cubiculare tectum 
Support, confirmare 

Assure, spondere 

Try, perspicere 
72. It depends, positum est 

News, fama 

Abroad, in publicum 
74. People of the city, urbani 
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74. Idlefiess, socordia 
Hero, Vir 

75. Nd^jle, augustus 
Leave, excedere ^ 
Classic learning, humanitas 
Learned, rescivi 
Courteously, humanitus 

77. Hold a discourse, loquor 
Last, vigere 

Stay, consistere 

Things are getting ready, apparatur. Impers, 

Assembly, comitia 

Put off, deferre 

Propose, ferre 

78. Wait, operior 
Serve, prodesse 
Gain, parare 
Throne, regnum 
Concern, pensum 
Lighted, vivae 

82. Provide, comparare 
Profitable, uber 

83. Satisfaction, satis 
Exasperate, lacessire 

84. Virtue, honestas 
Steward, procurator 

86. Untaught, rudis 
Stand on, niti 
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PAGE 

86. Obtain, consequor 
Sincerity, fides 
Honor, amplitudo 

87. To long, avere 
Feelings, mentis sensus 

88. Break an oath, pejerare 
Be in pain, laborare 

With one per cent, centesimis 

Compound interest, annotiunculis 

Reputation, honor 

Provoking, acerbus 
89* Stimulate, incitare 
90. To be foreign from, abhorrere 

Insult, violare 

Destroy, affligere 

Speedily, celerius 
92. Make excuses, recusare 

There are cases, est 

96. Declare, dicere 
Light, locus 
Connexion, cognatio 
Treat, agere cum 

97. Regard, uti 

To get for one's share, sortiri 

98. Instigated, subactus 
100. Duty, justitia 

Justice, aequitas 
Enjoy, obtinere 
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100. jlids, opes 

Exercise, ud 

Passion, cupiditas 

Affection, caritas 

Amiable, desiderabile 

Gain, emolumentum 
102. All, prorsus 

Publish, edere 

To this circumstance, eo 

Character, auctoritas 

Enforce, cogere 

104. Point, locus 

Indispensable, vel maxime^ necessarius 

105. Original, praecipuus 
Find, agnoscece 
Catch at, appetere 
Reject, aspeinere 

106. Return injuries, ulcisci 

It is of no service, neque attinet 
To be made, adhiberi 

107. To be transported, eflferri 

116. With propriety, recte 

117. Make believe, fidem facere 
Well grounded, firmus 
Discuss, agere 

To his purpose, in rem 
To address, appellare 
Compose, colligere 
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118. Gain, tenere 

Desired, antiquus 

122. To be a governor^ proeesse 

123. Perfumers, unguentarii 
Degree, pars 

124* To be warranted, praestari 
Relief, allevato corpore 

127. Length of time, vetustas 
To be separated, recedere 
Personallj/, coram 

128. Plain, purus 
ISO. Brute, bestia 

Discernment, judicium 
Leave alone, omittere 
Somewhat brave, forticulus 
Torture, tormina 
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Ablative Absolate 71 

Adeo before Ut 52 

Adjective pronouns , 19 

Advising and Agreements ,,, 45 

Antecedent assertions 34 

Auxiliaries, may, cany &c 30 

Causing, commanding 45 

Comparatives and Subjunctives 89 

Conditional Assertions 34 

Confidence 121 

Consecutive Modes 103 

Copula 91 

Decrees preceding gut 97 

Dependent Sentences 31 

Different modes required by same verb 46 

Doleo 120 

Dubito 101 

Dum 75 

distinguished from Cum 76 

Domenisly his distinction of It and lUe 18 
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Eiti 113 

EHamsi 114 

Exceptions, apparent ones ; 131 

Fear 121 

Fore ut / 59 

Gaudeo •«. 120 

Giorior 120 

Habit, by what Tenses ; 9 

Hope 121 

Imperfect Tense 8 

Indefiniiei, 32 

Indefinite expressions in general 105 

Indignor , 120 

Instructions followed by Qui « 97 

Intensives 89 

Intention 45 

Interrogatives , 31 

IsAndllU \..... 14 

Itm preceding Ut • • 52 

Licet • • , , , . 56 

Atalo .ft , 57 

Messages, with qui .... 97 

Metuo 121 

Miror 120 

Modes or Manners •••.... 29 

Motion, verbs denoting .•••, 51 
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Nf^gatiTei and Subjanctives 89 

Nisi 112 

Nolo ,. 57 

Operation of Mind » 45 

Participle ia dus 58 

Perfect Tense 8 

Poitquam 73 

Predicate 91 

Principle of the Sabjanctive • 109 
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Qaamvis, &c. . .^ 138 

Qaanqnam .^ , •••• 196 

Qmsi 115 

Queror . 190 

Qui, because • 87 

*— causal , , . 40 

interlocutory •#•*** 98 

restrictive , 81 

YiMh De6nite Antecedent 85 

with In(ie6nite 82 

in general 97 

Hvia 196 

Qtiin . 101 

QMod 119 

ataody Quumj and Vt distingaished 125 

QSuodti 118 

Qjiumiam 126 

QtKinn, or Cum , . . . 61 

-i — —with Subjunctive 
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iS^t, and its compoands ••,« Ill 

Sic preceding Ut •••#••• 52 

Simul ., 73 

Sive 113 

Subject , 91 

Sabordinate Glauses 40 

Suffit witb Relative and Subjunctive « . . • , 91 

Suspicion , 121 

Superlatives and Subjunctives ,.•.. 89 

Supine, used 51 

Tametsi, Tamenetsi . . . • , 115 

Tenses distinguished 7 

Theory of Dependent constructions 33 

Timeo 121 

ToandTHAT 44 

UbisLndUt 73 

Ut, witb Subjunctive 42 

Ut, after Sic, Ita, Adeo, &c 52 

Ut omitted after volo, nolo, &c 54 

Utinam 108 

Veroor ... 60 

Vob 54,57 

Will,De8ire 45 

Wishes 108 
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